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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


THE importance of play and the right play equipment for preschool children has for 
some time engaged the attention of those interested in the nursery school movement, but as Alice 
Englund points out on page 205 little can be done in urging parents to a better selection of play- 
things until more is known about the type of toys to be found in the homes of today. With this in 
mind, she made a survey of the play equipment in fifty homes of preschool children in Manhattan, 
Kansas. The results, as set forth here, furnish good suggestions for further study by educa- 
tional groups, and for study groups in Parent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs, et cetera. We 
should be glad to hear from teachers who may have conducted similar studies. Students in nursery 
school procedure should also find this article helpful. 


Financing the Home Manage- LAST month we published an article by Veva Lukin describing how the home eco 
nomics department of the University of Utah furnished their home management house at a cost of 

ment House five hundred dollars. This project, we believe, is one that will strike a sympathetic cord in the hearts 
of many home economics classes who have a home management house “in the offing.” In this 
number Isabella Wilson tells how the home economics club of Marshall College worked out an in- 
genious plan for raising money for financing the furnishing and the monthly running expenses of 
their home economics cottage. The fact that the club had been planning for such a house for five 
years before it became an actuality, and that some equipment had been gathered together during that 
time, made it possible to start with a smaller-sum for furnishings. Year by year as funds come in, 
new things are added or replaced, and the cottage is an excellent practical training ground for the 
club members, 


Demonstration Home Project A RATHER different project, but one dealing with the problems of home fur- 
nishings, costs, et cetera, is described in Ada Kennedy’s story of the Demonstration Home project 
carried on by the home economics department of the Pasadena city schools last spring. As a piccc 
of group work, involving a number of schools and classes, it has interesting points that should be 
helpful in many instances.. We feel sure you will be repaid by reading of it. And don’t you think 
the house makes a fascinating picture? 


A Program Suggestion for STUDIES of the evolution or development of such things as lighting, transportation, 
means of communication, et cetera, are always excellent as a means of arousing student interest 
Elementary Grades The evolution of lighting from earliest days to the present time is the subject of a short assembly 
program that was successfully worked out for a fifth grade group and told here on page 209 


Museums and libraries are fruitful sources of reference and information for such problems, and 
generally cooperate willingly with illustrative material and other suggestions. Learn to make use of 


such facilities as are available in your locality and teach your students to do the same 


Vocational Congress at | N the spring of each year a vocational congress for senior high school students 
; : , is held at Ohio University and a program presented that is aimed to help girls in the selection of 
Ohio University the work they will carry on after graduation. Hit or miss training, as we all know, leads to a great 
waste of time and to poorly equipped boys and girls starting out to earn a living. Directing stu 

dents into the types of work for which they are fitted and pointing out the possibilities and op- 


portunities that are open to those with specialized training, is one of the aims of vocational training 
Gathering a group together in this way for talks by leaders in their various fields is a worthwhile 
piece of work. On pages 211-214 you will find abstracts of the talks given this year 


Change of Address ARE you teaching in a new school this year, or have you changed your mailing 
address? If so, have we your new one? Much confusion is caused each year and many copies of 
the magazine lost by neglect to notify us of change of address. If you have net done so, let us 


have it by return mail. 
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NUMBER 7 


A Study of Play Equipment 
or Preschool Children 


By 


Alice Josephine Englund 


LAY and playthings have always ex- 
isted wherever there are children. 
alls were used for play by the 
early Greeks, dolls are found in the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and Archimedes was sup- 
posedly the inventor of the rattle. 

The importance of play and the right 
play equipment for the child cannot be 
overemphasized. With the establishment 
of nursery schools, the value of right play 
equipment in character development as 
well as for developing muscular coordi- 
nation, in stimulating creative ability, in 
training the special senses, and in de- 
veloping the intellect, began to be demon- 
strated. Very little is known as to what 
play facilities for children are in the 
homes of today. Until we know this, 
little progress can be made in urging a 
better selection of playthings for children. 

A study was made by the author of play 
equipment of preschool children in fifty 
homes of Manhattan, Kansas. Various 
types of homes were included in order 
that the findings might be as representa- 
tive as possible of the homes of the 
middle west. 

In every case it was found that the chil- 
dren have an adequate number of play- 
things, ranging from eleven to sixty-five 
articles per child. The average number 
of playthings for the group is: 

“utire group 35 playthings per child 
year group 19 playthings per child 
year group 34 playthings per child 
year group 37 playthings per child 
year group 40 playthings per child 
year group 41 playthings per child 


ut WN — 


Assistant Professor of Household Administration 


Utah State Agricultural College. 


Of the playthings that are especially de- 


sirable, the group is well or poorly 


equipped with these articles: 


Poorly Equipped 
Large balls 
Wooden beads 
Blackboards 
Large blocks 
Nested blocks 


Small boxes 


Hell Equipped 
Small balls 
Small blocks 

Cut out equipment 
Dolls 

Doll furniture 
Kiddie kars 
Marbles 

Paints Clay 
Crayons 


Carpentry tools 


Paper picture 
books 

Pull around toys 

Sandpile and sand 


Garden tools 
Marble boards 


Peg boards 


toys Cloth picture 
Scooters books 
Swings Small table and 
Teeter totters chairs 


Tinker toys 


Wagons 


Tricycles 


HE above chart shows that many play- 

things that are considered very worth 
while are not provided for the children. 
For example, only one-half of the chil- 
dren have large balls four inches or more 
in diameter, although nine-tenths of the 
children have small balis. For the child 
up to four the larger ball is better, since 
it encourages the use of the larger mus- 
cles. The child playing with the small 
ball will have more difficulty in grabbing 
it, the small muscles of the fingers will 
become strained and the child will tend 


to become tired and discouraged with play. 
Less than half of the children have 
wooden beads. Wooden beads because 
of their durability are more suitable for 
the preschool child’s use than glass beads 
They come in large sizes and can be 
strung with large needles or even shoe 
strings. The cost of these is most rea 
sonable. For forty cents a good assort 
ment may be purchased 
Less than half of the 
blackboards. The blackboard is usable 


over a period of years, and even the very 


childre n have 


young child enjoys it. It stimulates both 
creative and mental effort. .A two foot 
square of slated cloth costs only a dollar 
This may be put on the wall, and is the 
type to be recommended rather than the 
expensive child’s desk and_ blackboard 
combination. 

Less than one-fifth of the children have 
large building blocks of such dimensions 
as &” x 5” x 3”, while about three-fourths 
have one or two inch blocks. As in the 
case of the larger balls, the large blocks 
are more suited to the preschool child’s 
play. They promote exercise of the mus 
cles of the arms and legs as the child 
carries them and builds with them. The 
child enjoys making tracks of them to 
walk on, thus gaining control in balancing 
the body. They are especially valuable 
because the child can build structures 
large enough to serve in a practical way in 
play, and to give a feeling of definite ac- 
complishment. Considering their value 
from the standpoint of the child’s devel- 


opment and their usefulness over a period 





of years they are relatively inexpensive. 

Only one-eighth of the children have 
nested blocks. A gocd set of wooden 
nested blocks is very worth while as it 
develops reasoning and keen observation 
in building towers and in fitting the boxes 
inside each other. Nests of pots and pans 
or boxes may further a similar type of 
activity, but according to the mother’s re- 
ports, less than two-thirds of the children 
play with them. 

Only one-third of the children have 
hammer and nails, and fess than one- 
tenth have any other carpentry tools 
Many parents do not provide these arti- 
cles as they are afraid the child may hurt 
himself. However, in this way they re- 
tard the development of the child’s cre- 
ative powers, as well as skill in muscular 
and eye-hand coordination. The purchase 
of the fragile articles of the small tool 
chest proves costly, also they tend to dis- 
courage the child in the futility of trying 
to build with them. It is better to choose 
at the beginning a few well constructed 
carpentry tools and add others as_ the 
child’s ability increases. 

Only one-tenth of the children have 
modelling clay. It has value for children 
of all ages, calling forth the free expres- 
sion of the child as he first pulls, pats, and 
rolls it, and later attempts to create ob- 
jects with it. Clay can be purchased for 
as little as forty cents a pound from 
companies dealing with kindergarten sup- 
The child needs a flat board to 
work on, and a can in which to keep the 


plies. 


clay to prevent its being scattered over 
the house. 

Crayons and pencils are supplied the 
children in quite adequate numbers, but 
they are of the ordinary size, only one- 
fourth inch in diameter. For the pre- 
school child they should be at least one- 
half inch in diameter. Crayons are bet- 
ter adapted to the child’s use than paints, 
especially until he is about four years of 
age. 

About one-third of the children have 
garden tools. These articles are inexpen- 
sive and encourage creative play and out- 
door exercise. Through their use the 
child can be made responsible for a small 
garden of his own. 

The children, in this study were well 
supplied with picture books. The picture 
book should not be too small, should con- 
illustrations, with — short 
stories printed in rather prominent type, 
All the 
cloth picture books, but for the child up 


tain colored 
children had more paper than 


to three, perhaps cloth picture books are 
Letter. 

Less than half of the children have 
small child 
should have a table and chair of the right 
height for him. 


tables and chairs. Every 
They are less expensive 
than a desk for creative work, can be 
used in connection with doll play, and 


Unless 


may be used as a dining table. 
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the child is comfortably seated at his 
work, he will not be able to do good work 
and wili soon become restless. 

Two-thirds of the children do not have 
tinker toys. The older child uses them in 
building and construction, while the 
younger ones enjoy fitting the pieces to- 
gether and pulling them apart. They call 
forth mental effort and give excellent 
muscular coordination as the child uses 
them in his creative play. 


ARENTS need to realize the possibili- 
ties of common articles that can be 
made or are found in the home. 

For instance, spools, according to re- 
ports, were used by only one child in the 
five year group, although they are valu- 
able in constructing wheels for wagons, 
for stringing, and the like. The marble 
and peg board can be made at home or 
can be purchased inexpensively at a kin- 
dergarten supply house. Pegs should be 
two or three inches long, and about onc- 
fourth inch thick. These articles are 
among the very best things for developing 
concentration, as well as eye-hand co- 
ordination. 

There is almost no limit to the toys 
that can be constructed either by the par- 
ents or by the children, with their aid. 
It is not necessary to spend large sums 
in fact, the more ex- 
pensive mechanical toys, while often love- 
ly to look at and appealing to the adult 
mind, are usually undesirable for the 
child. He should have toys that will 
stimulate his imagination, adapt 


of money on them 


them- 
selves to many play-needs, and develop 
muscular strength and coordination. 

undesirable articles 
found in a great many homes is the me- 


An example of 


chanical toy, which stimulates little or no 
activity, and the gun, which promotes a 
type of thought and play that may be both 
dangerous and destructive. 


B ESIDES studying the supply of play- 

things, it was féund that almost two- 
thirds of the homes have low hooks for 
the children’s wraps. The child can be 
made responsible for putting away his 
own clothes if the hooks for them are 
conveniently placed. 

All but ten per cent of the homes have 
some sort of storage place for playthings. 
The best types are low open or curtained 
cupboards, or a low box with a hinged 
lid. One-third of the homes had one of 
these types of storage place. 

Only one-fifth of the children have a 
playroom that is really their own. The 
child’s play is his task, and the playroom 
his laboratory. If there is not an entire 
room that the child may have as a play- 
room, a certain part of the room where 
he plays most of the time should be his 
corner for his play and playthings. The 


100m should have cross ventilation, and a 
south exposure will, on the whole, be best 
for all times of day and seasons of the 
year. 

About one-half of the homes have a 
backyard playground. It is obvious that 
if possible the playground should be in 
the back yard, in order to keep the child 
away-from the street. The outdoor play 
yard should be made attractive by means 
of the sandpile, bird houses, bird baths, 
swings, trapeze, and other outdoor equip- 
ment. There should be large packing 
boxes in the yard for climbing on or for 
use as a play house. There should be 
trees for shade and for climbing, and a 
smooth place for wagons and tricycles. 


Many surveys need to be made to show 
how adequately homes are supplying chil- 
dren with such playthings as will foster 
the highest type of body, mind, and char- 
acter training. We need to know what 
special instruction is needed concerning 
good play equipment. 


ANY organizations are today foster- 

ing programs in parental education, 
and are making available through valuable 
publications and lecturers helpful informa- 
tion upon every phase of child care. The 
purpose of these various agencies is to 
give the public practical suggestions on all 
phases of child care. Before much prog- 
ress can be made, a demand must come 
from the people themselves for helpful in- 
formation along these lines. 


reach _ the 
vast majority of the people are women’s 
clubs, parent teachers’ groups, the farm 
bureau, and evening school classes. Often 
these groups become interested in nutri- 
tion and child feeding. After this field 
has been covered it logically follows to 
branch off into the study of the child’s 
play and general development. 


Local organizations which 


It might be suggested to the mothers 
that they watch their children’s play and 
find out what playthings seem to be pre- 
ferred and seem to foster the best sort 
of development. These articles might be 
brought to the meeting of the local club 
or farm bureau, and discussed as to why 
the child seems to prefer this article, and 
as to whether it is a desirable plaything. 
Such a plan may develop into an inten- 
sive study of the principles underlying 
the selection of playthings. 

It may take more time, more observa- 
tion and guidance of the children’s play 
to know just what playthings the child 
should have, but is not the housewife’s 
task as a mother the most important of 
all? With more research on play equip- 
ment, both by the parents and by special- 
ists in the field, and with the parents 
availing themselves of this knowledge, it 
is to be hoped that every child will be 
supplied with an assortment of playthings 
adequate for his needs. 
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A Demonstration Home Project 


HE students of the Home Economics 
the Pasadena City 
interested 


Home 


Department of 

Schools have 
this spring in a Demonstration 
Project. A charming English- 
Colonial house located in the 
foothills of Pasadena was se- 
lected for the Demonstration 
Home. 


been very 


This was loaned to 
the department by a local bond 
and mortgage company. A 
plan was also devised whereby 
the merchants of the city co- 
operated with the department 
in providing the furnishings 
and equipment. 

One group of — students 
planned the project which was 
then subdivided among the dif- 
ferent divisions of the school 
Those making the 
plans agreed upon an imagin- 
ary family of a father, a 
mother, a daughter of four- 
teen, and a son of four. The 
junior high 
represented by McKinley Jun- 
ior High School, furnished the 
girl’s room. (In passing, we might say 
that in this room was a quilt which at- 
tracted considerable attention. It was made 


system, 


school division, 


by a Good Housekeeping Club of Junior 
High School girls.) The home manage- 
ment classes of the John Muir Technical 
High School furnished the living room, 
dining room, and parents’ bedroom, One 
of the child care classes at the same school 
furnished the child's room and provided 
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Aktove is a view of the Demonstration 
through the kitchen to the breakfast room. 


By 
Ada Kennedy 


Director of Home Economics, 
Pasadena, California 
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books, toys, and so forth for the pre- 
school child. A foods class at John Muir 
Technical High 
for the kitchen and breakfast room. 

In this project the girls not only fur- 
nished the house but also budgeted the 
family. <A 
worked out and then subdivided. 


School was responsible 


plan was 
\ die- 


Pasadena Junior College 


general budget 


tetics class of 
worked out in detail the food budget for 


Home, and below, a view 


the family. A clothing class at the same 


school was responsible for the fami'y 


clothing budget. These budgets attracted 
considerable attention and were used as a 
comparison by 


basis of many 


housewives visiting the demon 
stration home. 
Pictures of the house and 
girls were taken and considet 
able publicity was given to the 
project. The demonstration 
home was open to visitors for 
one week from three until nine 
The 


and explained the 


hoste sses 


different 


girls acted as 


of their work to. the 


phases 
many visitors who came to se¢ 
the house. 


Many interesting minor prob 


lems developed. The group 


responsible for the recreation 


of the family included this 


item in the family budget and 
worked out a general plan for 
taking care of this 

family life. The books pro 


phase oO} 
vided by the committee were 
selected by these home econom 

ics students in their English class under 
the supervision of their English teacher 
Viewed from an educational standpoint 
the project provided some splendid ex 
periences for the girls participating. Th 
demonstration home could not be consid 
ered a model home nor could the budget 
plan be considered a perfect plan. When 
a child paints a picture the educator is 


(Continued on page 224) 
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The Unit Problem Method 






of Teaching Hygiene of Clothing 


How 


Problem 3 


are psychology, clothing, and 


bodily health related? 


Teaching points. 


1. 


+ 


The clothing specialist should under- 
stand the psychological influences of 
clothing on the individual. 

Scientific Principle. 
science of behavior and deals with the 


Psychology is the 


facts and laws of human behavior. 
Aplications. People react consciously 
or unceusciously to the manner in 
which 


they are clothed. Parents 
should consider the way in which 
clothing affects their children. Indi- 
viduals should realize how their physi- 
cal health is affected by the mental 
State. 
People react differently to the cloth- 


ing they wear. 
Scientific Principle. 


clothing is the study of the effect of 


Psychology of 


clothing on human behavior. 
Applications. A little child 
have badly, he may not like his gar- 
ments or he 


may be- 


may feel physically un- 
comfortable in them. People can be 
made to feel ill by wearing garments 
that irritate them or are too tight for 
comfort. 

In the natural state, human beings do 
not wear clothing. 
Scientific Principle. 
the result of an inborn tendency is 


Behavior that is 
instinctive. An instinct is an inherited 
tendency to perform a specific action 
in a certain way, when the appropriate 
situation arises. 

Applications Naturally, the 
child would wear no clothing. 


little 
Con- 
Certain 
parts of the body seem more suscep- 


vention insists that he does. 


tible to cold than others, if these have 


always been protected they do not 


resist would, 
feel chilly, even 
when not really cold, because the usual 


cold as they naturally 


hence a person may 
covering is not there. Physical well 


being is a pleasurable sensation. 
Should one wear a dirty blouse for a 
particular function, where _ party 
dresses are in evidence, mental pain 
will This 


the digestion or 


result. mental irritation 


may act on some 
other bodily functions, thus impairing 
bodily health. 

The clothing worn may change the 
behavior of the individual. 

Scientific Principle. 
result of habit. 


Behavior is the 
Habit is the attitude 
or inclination for some action acquired 
by frequent repetition. 
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—" prove a 


By 


Lilian C. W. Baker 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


y Editorial note: This is the a 


of a series of articles written by 
Miss 


teachers who are planning or teach- 


Baker as a help to college 


ing a course in Hygiene of Clothing. 
Problems 3 and 4 are published 
The 


fully worked out in detail and we 


here. course has been care- 


suggest that the series be kept to- 
gether for future reference, as it 





valuable help. 


7 


\n individual can change 


Applications. 
his way of thinking and feeling by 
changing his clothing. An illustration 
the fictitious 
“Tailor Tidd” by Day. 


of this is character 


5. Clothing worn may cause humiliation 


or mental pain as well as_ physical 


pain, 

Scientific Principles. A sensation is 
the response aroused by a particular 
stimulus. Physical or mental stimuli 
may arouse feelings of pleasure or 
pain. 

Applications. A correctly fitted com- 


fortable summer hat may be a source 
of both physical and mental pleasure. 
It is physicaily satisfactory because it 
feels comfortable, it gives mental sat- 
the color, style, 


isfaction because of 


etc. 


6. People have a tendency to select that 


which is admired by those they re- 
spect. 

Scientific Principle. The response to a 
stimulus is 
and weakened by failure. 
Applications. 


color because people 


strengthened by success 
A woman will choose a 
certain say it 
makes her eyes look brighter or bluer, 
or that it is stylish, or that it makes 
She 
one color for her costume chiefly be- 


her especially striking. chooses 


cause it is admired by her friends. 
Mental pleasure causes physical weli- 
being. 


7. Comfortable clothing gives a feeling 


of satisfaction. 
Scientific Principles. 
dition of the body affects the physical 
health. 

Applications. A sick mind very rarely 
is found in a perfectly healthy body. 


The mental con- 


Clothes can depress, charm, please, or 
disgust. These are all mental influ- 
ences that affect bodily health through 


the strength of various feelings excited, 
The correctly dressed person forgets 
clothing most of the time. 

Scientific Principle. 
operation by which we derive a new 


Reasoning is that 


judgment from some former judg- 
ment. 
Applications. After investigating the 


various ways by which fabrics are best 
disinfected one would be apt to choose 
linen or cotton for garments to wear 
in a sick room, 


Guide Sheet III 


Prop_eM 3. 


How are psychology, clothing, and 


Lodily health related? 


I. 


wal 


NI 


in 
ap 


he 


Te 


What mental reactions to clothing are 
factors in bodily health? 

Name two 
health that 
with the clothing worn. 


instances of improved 


seemed to be connected 
Do the garments you wear ever affect 
your physical condition, through the 
mental effect they have on your feel- 
ings? 

Have you ever seen people irritated by 
a color? 

Do clothes have any influence on the 
actions of little children? 

Write a paragraph showing how a 
garment might cause ill health through 
mental discomfort. 

Analyze your feeling when wearing 
two entirely different costumes. 
Have you known of instances where 
the the adult has 
warped, through childhood reactions to 


behavior of been 


garments worn? 
Problem 4 

How should the basic principles found 
physiology, anatomy, and hygiene, be 
plied in the clothing 
alth? 

caching points. 

Clothing should conform to the needs 


study of and 


of the properly functioning body. 

Scientific Principle. Physiology is the 
science which treats of the phenomena 
of living organism; or the study of 
the 
life. 
Applications. Before one 
mine what are the conditions of health 
Since 


processes and characteristics 0! 


can deter- 
one must study the subject. 
clothing is so closely related to the 
body its effect on the organism must 
be studied and its most noticeable ef- 
fects understood. 

The natural shape of the body may be 
changed by the improper choice of 
clothing. 

(Continued on page 226) 
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By 


Grace B. Staples* 


Ventura, California 





The Evolution 


Of Lighting 


Directly below is a fifteenth century lamp that is the 


Pp 


graph 


from 


¥ 


ancestor of our wrought iron bridge lamps 


Photograph from Antiques magazine 


OURTH grade had been having a 
lesson on the uses of electricity. 
“How did people light their homes 
before they had electricity?” asked Edna. 

“IT know, candles,” blurted Billy. 

“Gasoline.” 

“Nope, olive oil and a piece of cloth for 
a wick; I read about it in a book of Greek 
myths.” 

“Aladdin’s lamp wasn’t like that.” 

“They used just a bonfire like the In- 
dians.” 

These were some of the answers coming 
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Persian cressets 
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from different parts of the room with 
more enthusiasm than order, Then from 
one, who thinks before he — speaks, 
“Couldn’t we find out all about it and 
make it into a play for assembly?” 

The class elected nine group captains to 
lead the research and one general director 
to assemble the findings for presentation. 

This, briefly, is what they learned and 
the manner in which they shared it with 
the rest of the school: 

The only stage setting was a table on 
which was displayed an exhibit of appli- 
ances used in lighting. The children en- 
tered one at a time. 

Jane. (Indian costume and carrying a 
pine knot.) We always think of the In- 
dians as having the simplest ways of get- 
ting heat, food, and shelter. We can also 
learn from them about the simplest ways 
of lighting houses. 

The only light they had was from the 
camp-fire or from burning pine knots. 
Long before America was discovered peo- 
ple of Europe and Asia used the burning 
fagot or torch when they needed light at 
night. 

Dan. (Roman costume suggested by 
head dress, toga, spear and shield.) I'll 
tell you a story about Hannibal, a great 
warrior of ancient times, when he was 
leading his army against Rome. In the 
course of his journey he marched his 
whole army into a valley which was en- 
tirely surrounded by high mountains. The 


Photograzh tr 
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Above is an elaborate lamp of the Roman Empire found 
near Paris, while to the right is a candelabra of wrought 
iron made in this country over a hundred years ago. 
Roman lamp burned oil, the candelabra holds candles. 
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Roman general placed his own army in 
the only mountain pass, thus making Han- 
nibal a prisoner in the valley. 

Hannibal was apparently caught in a 
trap, but he was a shrewd commander and 
quickly thought of a trick to make the 
Roman general withdraw his army. Early 
in the day he sent out a large number of 
soldiers from his army to gather fagots. 
What do you suppose he intended to do 
with so many pine knots? 

In the afternoon Hannibal had these 
fagots tied to the horns of oxen which 
had been driven along during the march 
At nightfall the 
fagots were lighted and the oxen were 


for food for the army. 


driven directly up the steep side of one 
of the mountains. 

The Romans naturally supposed that the 
lights moving up the mountainside must 
be carried by soldiers and they thought 
that Hannibal and all his army were try- 
ing to escape in that direction. The 
Roman general at once withdrew his army 
from the pass in order to attack the 
enemy when they came down the opposite 
side of the mountain. Then Hannibal 
quietly marched his army through the 
pass and escaped. 

PAuLtne. (Grecian costume and carry- 
ing a Grecian lamp.) Three thousand 
years ago lamps and torches were both in 
use. The lamp of these ancient times 
was merely a small vessel, like a cup or 
bowl, and usually having a handle. 

This was filled with oil and in it was 
placed a small piece of cloth hanging over 
the side, which served as a wick. It was 
a very simple arrangement but the pine- 
knot and the cup of grease have been 
more or less used since these early times. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a boy he 
used to burn pieces of spicewood to get 
light to study by. 

(She takes from the table and with a 
few words of explanation, exhibits several 
types of Grecian lamps which members of 
the class have modeled in clay.) 


Vivian. (Grecian costume and carrying 
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The lantern above, owned by the Concord 
Historical Society, is said to be one of 
those used to signal Paul Revere. 

Below are several American oil lamps 
dated from 1830-1860. 
a Grecian lamp.) In olden times vege- 
table oils such as olive oil and linseed oil 
were mostly burned in lamps. Afterward 
lard oil, whale oil and other fish oils were 
used. When whale oil became scarce, a 
burning fluid made of alcohol and turpen- 
tine came into use. When petroleum was 
found coal oil took the place of all other 


oils for burning in lamps. These, except 
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in newly settled districts, gave place cen- 
turies ago to the candle. 

IsABELLE. (Colonial costume, carrying a 
candle.) No one can tell when candles 
were invented. Candle-sticks are often 
mentioned in the Bible, but those doubt- 
less held oil and burned a wick which 
hung over the side, like the Roman lamps 
of later times. 

These lamps were used by the Romans 
in their worship, and after the Christian 
religion came to Rome candles were used 
in the Christian service. During all the 
centuries since that time candles have 
been used in places of worship. 

KaturyNn. (Colonial costume, carrying 
candle.) For several hundred years can- 
dles were used all over the world for 
lighting. There are many different can- 
dles even in these days. Candles are now 
made from tow, stearin, bleached wax, 
spermaceti, and paraffine. Those used by 
the early colonists were dipped candles 
often made at home. 

Moulded candles were cast in tubes or 
moulds. The best candles were made from 
wax. These were neither dipped nor 
moulded. The wicks were warmed and 
melted wax poured over them until they 
were thick enough, then they were rolled 
between flat pieces of wet hardwood. 

Dorotuy, (Carrying a kerosene lamp.) 
Seventy-five years ago the first oil-well 
was made in America. Since then kero- 
sene has been used for lighting purposes. 
The oil-wells in our country were not the 
first in the world. History tells of oil- 
wells on islands in the Mediterranean Sea 
500 years before Christ and it is said that 
these springs are still flowing. 

China was the first country to draw oil 
from artesian wells. The invention of the 
modern oil-lamp was simple. The tin tube 
to hold the wick is the only essential way 
in which it differs from the lamp of an- 
cient times. The first modern lamps were 
made of steel, block tin, copper, brass, and 
finally of glass. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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fter Graduation--What? 


A Discussion of Vocational 


Opportunities open to 


the 


Home Economics Trained Girl 


HAT can the girl who has majored in home eco- 

nomics in college or who has taken the full course 

offered in high school do with that training when 
she has graduated and is ready to go out and make her own 
living? Teaching, of course, is one field, but the opportunities 
in the business world are attractive to many. Questions are 
asked as to just what these opportunities are, and where they 
may be found. The articles that follow are discussions of this 
question given as part of the program of the Vocational 
Congress for High School Seniors held at Ohio University 
in March. They are published here as an aid to girls who may 
be planning their programs for another year or who are try- 
ing to decide on some type of work that will be useful. 


Home Economics in Business 
By 
Mary |. Barber 
Director of Home Economics, Kellogg Company 


EN years ago the business world was not considered of 

much importance to home economics students. At that 
time there were possibly three or four women directing small 
departments for food manufacturers whose main tasks were 
the testing of recipes and the preparation of booklets; and 
two or three mure who were giving demonstrations in the 
field. The work of these women blazed the trail for the army 
of people trained in home economics who are now employed 
by commercial firms in order to make the contact between 
their products and the consuming public. 

Types oF Positions Open To Home Economics WoMEN. 
Research. 

Some manufacturers of food and equipment create founda- 
tions or establish fellowships or grants in universities. The 
people employed under this method work directly for the 
institution and indirectly for the company. 

Other manufacturers equip their own laboratories and 
engage well-proved research workers to manage them. This 
has an advantage in that the atmosphere is one of production, 
advertising, and selling and the workers often can suggest 
policies of practical value to the firm. 

Openings of this type are limited. The salaries depend 
upon previous experience, whether this experience has been 
commercial or academic, and upon the ability of the workers 
to acquire a business point of view without in any way 
sacrificing an honest, unprejudiced attack on their problems. 
Journalism. 

This field has proved enticing to many home economics 
women. Hundreds of newspapers and many magazines sup- 
port full time home editors. As a rule these positions demand 
experience. An editor has to know the interests of her read- 
ers; to be able to select outside stories with wisdom; and to 
make her own personality felt through the printed word. 
The salaries vary with the experience of the editor and siz 
of the publication. 

Industrial Institutional Management. 

Many factories provide lunch rooms for their employees 
which are directed by home economists. The salaries depend 
upon the size of the restaurant and efficiency of management. 
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Sales’ Promotion and Educational Advertising. 

This is the largest and most varied division of the business 
field. Some of the responsibilities of a position of this type 
are answering letters, testing products, writing booklets, lec- 
turing, conducting cooking schools, co-operating with other 
departments and other firms, and attending meetings. 

The salaries depend on previous experience, size of firm, 
and position (whether director or member of. staff). 
Consultants. 

It requires a great deal of knowledge and experience to be 
a successful consultant. People in this line advise advertising 
agencies, contribute to magazines, write booklets, test recipes 
and equipment. The remuneration depends upon the ability 
of the consultant and the amount of work she is able to do. 

A survey of the business field of home economics shows 
the majority of women holding executive positions to be 
over thirty years old. There are two reasons for this—one 
is that experience is an important factor and the other is 
that since the field is fairly new, manufacturers usually have 
engaged women who have already made a name for them- 
selves in their profession. As the departments grow, younger 
girls are taken on. There seems to be no standard for initial 
salaries or for increases in pay. 

Girls who feel interested in the business field should try 
to get some experience while they are still in college. Student 
publications and local papers offer practice in journalism; 
student organizations give opportunities for developing quali- 
ties of leadership; summer vacation can be spent gaining 
experience in paid or volunteer work with any commercial 
firm with which it is possible to connect 

Some of the college courses which will be of immediate 
value to the girl who chooses a business career are demon- 
stration (in major subject), journalism, English, and business 
correspondence, in addition to the technical subjects necessary 


for a sound foundation on which to build a career. 


Opportunities in Journalism 
By 
Beulah Gillespie 
McCall’s Magazine 


OST of you know the women’s magazines, such as Good 
Housekeeping, Woman's Home Companion, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Delineator, and McCall’s, 
but since you have probably not given much thought to the 
content of these magazines, you may not know the type of 
positions that can be filled by home economics trained women. 
Let’s look at this new MecCall’s that I have here and see 
what it contains. We find space given to fiction and articles 
of general interest. We also find that quite a bit of space is 
given to fashions, and a number of articles on such subjects 
as interior decoration, architecture, gardening, entertaining, 
child care and training, beauty, nutrition, and foods. 

[hese articles are in what we call our Foods and House 
hold Management section. In order to have a section of this 
kind in a magazine you can see that there must be a depart 
ment responsible for it. In our Foods and Household Man 
agement Department we have as our director Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, who is an associate editor. She directs the work 
of the department and edits the articles. We have several 
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people working under her who are editors in various fields 
such as interior decoration, entertainment, beauty, and foods. 
We also have a number of people who are not on our staff 
regularly but who contribute special articles to our section. 

This department has a very definite aim—and that is to be 
of real help to the homemaker. We know that she is inter- 
ested in new ideas relating to homemaking, and we also know 
that in most cases she is a very busy person. Therefore, we 
try to select material that will interest her most and write our 
articles so that they can be easily and quickly read. 

The members of this department have other duties such 
as answering correspondence relating to their particular fields, 
aud consulting with manufacturers and advertising agencies. 

This gives vou just a glimpse of the work that is done 
by the editorial staff. However, I believe it- will help you 
to decide what to do to prepare for this kind of position. 

In the first place, I am quite sure that all of us will agree 
that fundamental training in the particular field you have 
chosen is necessary. For example, in the preparation of 
articles the first step is to collect material. If you know your 
field you will know where to look for that material and how 
to select it. You will also be acquainted with the authorities 
in that field. Coilecting material does not mean just library 
work. It may mean conversations with people who are 
especially interested in that particular subject and visiting 
manufacturing plants. 

What is next in importance, or better equally important? 

Writing the article you will say. In order to do this it 1s 
not only necessary to have a good foundation in English but 
also the ability to write. 

Miss Barber has given you an excellent idea of the im- 
portance of equipping yourself with a thorough knowledge 
of English when preparing for positions in the business 
world. It will not be aecessary to repeat these points, but I 
do want to emphasize their importance in this connection, 

[ have had several talks with more experienced people in 
this field concerning the additional training and experience 
that one should have for a position of this kind. Most of 
them agree that the chances of securing an editorial position 
as soon as your college work is completed are very limited. 

They do think that one of the best ways for an inex- 
perienced person to get into this work is to begin as a secre- 
tary in an editorial department. Therefore, in addition to 
your training in home economics and journalism it will be 
necessary for you to have a knowledge of what we might 
call a few “stepping stones” such as typewriting and_ short- 
hand. 

In the position of secretary one has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with editorial work. Because of 
your training in home economics and journalism you will be 
able to assume responsibilities which will increase your oppor- 


tunities for positions in editorial work. 


Opportunities in Retailing 
By : 
“Margaret Cordwin 
Vocational Education, Cleveland 


ETAILING, as an anticipated profession for women, is 

comparatively new. Opportunities for women in retail- 
ing are unlimited. In the first place, there are many positions 
to be filled, and all are open to women. Changing conditions 
in the business world create new positions. 

Retailing today requires the efforts of people of potentiali- 
ties and possibilities, and by that I mean people of education, 
more than ever before. It is not easy today to sell merchan- 
dise—and that is the job of everyone in a retail store, in- 
cluding the elevator operators! Two years ago the customer 
walked into a store and said, “I'll take it, how much is it? 
That same customer todays says “How much is it? I'll think 


it over.” 
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Of the many types of work to be done in this field, there 
are two of primary importance. First, that of actually engag- 
ing in retailing as a business, and second, that of teaching 
the subject to others. It is obvious that one cannot, however, 
enter into the teaching of retailing without first having had 
some actual experience. May I say at this time that I cannot 
stress too much the importance of teacher training as a part 
of the preparation for retailing as a vocation. Certainly it 
is important that one be prepared to train others 

3y retailing 1 do not mean, necessarily, work in a depart- 
ment store. There are many forms of retailing, two of the 
most familiar being the operation of the specialty shop and 
the chain store. However, the form of retailing offering the 
most opportunity today is the department store. 

There are four divisions in every department store of con- 
sequence. First, the Merchandise division which is, perhaps, 
the most important, having to do with the buying and selling 
of merchandise—the primary purpose of every department 
store organization. Included in this division are the stock 
people, salespeople, assistant buyers, divisional merchandise 
managers, and the general merchandise manager. 

Second, the Publicity division, which deals with the prepara- 
tion of newspaper advertising, circulars, style shows, and dis- 
plays. There is included in this personnel the advertising 
manager and assistants, the window display manager and 
assistants, copy writers, advertising artists, and card and 
sign writers. 

Third, the Finance division. This is just what the name 
implies, and is composed of a corps of employees who, in 
positions of varying importance, tabulate and compile statis- 
tics regarding the organization’s financial operation. Store 
accounts, accounts payable, cash receipts, department of ac- 
counts, and the statistical department are but a few of the 
many departments of this division. 

Lastly, there is the Store Service and Personnel division, 
which takes care of the indirect service to the customer 
(maintenance and operation of the building) the direct service 
to the customer (delivery, adjustment, and shopping), and 
the personnel (service to employees, employment, education, 
and payment). 

In regard to the training, of course it may be general and 
specific or technical and non-technical. In this connection 
you may be interested to know the courses included in the 
Retail Training given in the Cleveland schools. These are 
store arithmetic, store English, industrial geography, vocabu- 
lary study, advertising, merchandise (textiles and non-tex- 
tiles), color and line, salesmanship, and elements of retailing. 

In one of the Cleveland high schools it was found that a 
large percentage of the graduates of that school are work- 
ing in department stores. Many had had _ training in 
stenographic or clerical work, but had found the field for 
which they were trained overcrowded and had turned to re- 
tailing. It is evident that had these people turned their train- 
ing while still in school to retailing, their chances for ad- 
vancement in that particular field would be much greater. 

I cannot overestimate the value of experience as a_ part 
of the training for retail store service. Fortunately we find 
large stores co-operating and making it possible for students 
of retailing te obtain valuable experience. Vacations from 
school provide for many the necessary time in which to get 


varied experience in business. 


The Advertising Field 
By 
Mrs. Leone Rutledge Carroll 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


T HE part which the home economics trained woman plays 
ina business organization is almost entirely that of pub- 


licity or advertising. It is sales-promotion work through 
educational advertising. Some one may ask, what ts home 
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economics in business? Actually, it is teaching home eco- 

nomics on a large scale—educating the ultimate consumer, 

Mrs. Housewife or Mrs. Consumer. 

In what way is this of value to home-makers? 

(1)—It makes better buyers. The selection of foods, equip- 
ment, et cetera is based upon something of substantial 
worth, 

(2)—It gives greater satisfaction in the purchase, because 
the use of an article is sold with the article itself. 
There is less trouble after purchase and greater satis- 
faction. Also the intelligent use of equipment makes 
for longer life, and therefore makes the investment a 
more practical one. 

How does home economics in business function? This 
may be in a variety of ways. 

(1)—Production—through research and testing laboratories. 

2)—Through using the woman's point of view in developing 
merchandising plans, 

(3)—Advertising copy, as such. 

(4) Service. 

The types of work which require home economics training 
are numerous: 

Budgeting for Banks and Department Stores. 

Fashions fo1 Dept. Stores and Manufacturers. 

Textiles for Dept. Stores and Manufacturers. 

Art for Dept. Stores and Manufacturers. 

Interior Decorating for Furniture, Paints and Varnish, 
or Textile Companies 

Bacteriology for Meat Packers and Canners. 

Chemistry for Soap, Paint, Textile, and Dye Manufacturers, 
Canners, Food Companies. 

Equipment Companies. 

Food Manufacturers and Sales Companies. 

Food Associations. 

Public Utilities. 

Industries—Ice, Canning, Fruit Growers. 

Radio. 

Newspapers. 

Advertising Agencies. 

In each type of work named above, the efforts of a home 
economics woman may be put to production, merchandising, 
advertising, or service, but in the long run each is intended 
for better publicity and educational advertising. 

The channels through which this work is carried are: 


1. The public at large 
Z. Schools 


3. State Extension Groups 
4. Women’s Clubs 
5. Parent-Teacher Associations 


. Church Societies 
In fact, any organized group. 
There are various ways or means of carrying the message 
through these different channels: 
Booklets 
Articles 
Articles in magazines 
Articles in newspapers 
Lecture-demonstrations 


Radio programs 

Through the sales organization 

Direct advertising 

In answer to the question of requirements for such a posi 

tion, one could present an amazing array of essentials or 
characteristics which would help to make a successful home 
economics woman in this field: 

1. Fundamental training—preferably the Bachelor of Scienc« 
degree in home economics through this training. Thx 
development, of standards and appreciations, and of the 
power of discriminating selection is of utmost  im- 
portance. 

2. A good business head. 
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3. Civic or community interests. 
4. Professional attitude. 
5. Ability to visualize how one’s training can be used to 
promote a patticular business. 
6. Executive ability. 
7. Responsibility 
8. Willingness to work hard. 
9. Loyalty and patience are desirable, if not essential 
The home economist attempts to seek out all the informa 
tion available and to present a finished piece of work in 
understandable torm, through booklets, charts, literature, 
demonstrations, et cetera. She carries the teaching of hom« 


economics into new channels accessible for adult education 


Child Development Work 
By 
Mary F. Reed 
Graduate Student, Ohio University 
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OU may have been hearing what things you can do if 
7. come to college and take home economics, o 
many interesting careers open to women, but I want to take 
you just a little farther and explain the opportunities for one 
who goes on and takes graduate work 

Graduate work means work done after you graduate from 
college. If one goes one more year beyond college, she can 
carn her master’s degree. If she goes two years after that, 
and does certain work, she earns her Ph.D. degree. 

In that year of graduate work, you find your ideas crystal- 
lizing and your efforts becoming more systematized, and you 
specialize along some line in which you are definitely inter- 
ested. For your degree, you do some college work—with added 
labor because you are a graduate student—and you do a 
piece of research and dig out something new. The research 
makes you feel like Columbus, discovering something that 
nobody has ever known before. Your contribution may he 
just a very little bit, but it may lead to the discovery later of 
something of utmost importance. 

Graduate work leads to college teaching, if one is interested 
in teaching. In the field of nutrition it fits one to be manager 
of cafeterias and tea rooms, lays the foundation for dietetics 
work, prepares for becoming food researchers, for chemical 
analysts of tood. Clothing and textiles fits one for positions 
of clothing buyers, textile chemists, specialists in various 
kinds of materials and textiles. In the child welfare field, 
one is enabled to teach in nursery school, to teach child 


for work 


with parents, for various types of occupations with children, 


development courses to college girls, or prepared 


such as nutrition work with children, writing stories fort 
youngsters—an endless variety of combinations 

My work as graduate student has been along lines of child 
development, and my particular piece of research is called, 
“A Study of the Contacts of the Nursery School Teachet 
with Children in Morning Nursery School Routine.” 

If you've been reading what books and magazines have 
to say about children, perhaps you've noticed that parents 
or any one caring for youngsters—should avoid having too 
On 


many contacts with a child, for he might become spoiled 
the other hand, one must beware of too few contacts, for a 
child might become lonesome and starved for attention and 
affection. But nobody has said how many “too many” is 
nor how few “too few” is 

Another thing many authorities advocate is that parents 
and persons caring for children must avoid so much atten 
tion to bad behavior, give more notice for good behavior, ap 
preciate and praise things that children do correctly and wel’ 
But, again, nobody knows just how many contacts one should 
have for good, how many for bad 

Last spring Dr. Florence Justin worked out a plan whereby 
the contacts of nursery school teachers might be studied in 


order to find what kind and how many contacts they had, on 
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the average, with their children. She felt that mothers might 
be helped then in caring for their families. She presented 
her plan before Omicron Nu, national home economics honor 
organization Omz.cron Nu representatives approved her plans 
and granted a fellowship for a helper to carry on the work 
this year. 

We classified contacts into four groupings for our study. 
One type we call “initiate desirable activity,” that is, we help 
the child to start to work or play. For instance, Junior stands 
in the doorway of the play room looking about rather un- 
certainly. The teacher asks, “What would you like to play 
with this morning, Junior? Remember the train?” Junior 
does remember and he runs to the shelf and begins playing 
happily with it. 

Then there is the contact to “terminate desirable activity.” 
It is necessary, in order to go on with the routing of the 
morning to explain to the child, “It’s time to put up our blocks 
now, and get ready for orange juice,” or, “It’s time for circle, 
now.” 

3y smiles, words of praise, and appreciation for work done, 
we tend to “fixate desirable activity.” John was running, and 
accidentally fell, bumping himself quite forcibly. He jumped 
up, held his arm a moment, his lips trembling, but he walked 
on without a whimper. To fixate, the teacher said, “Good, 
John.” 

When a child does something undesirable and must be 
diverted from it, we call it “eliminating undesirable activity.” 
Herbert was sucking his fingers. The teacher said, taking his 
hand from his mouth, “Herbert, would you like some 
clay and little dishes?” Herbert went to the cupboard for 
the clay, began moulding it, and forgot to suck his fingers. 

After the contacts had been classified, the next step was 
to work out a blank so that nursery school teachers could 
record their daily contacts. We divided our blank into four 
divisions, one for each of the four contacts—initiate, termi- 
nate, fixate, and eliminate. Then we asked each nursery school 
teacher to tell the story, as it were, of every contact she had. 
First she wrote down what the child was doing, then what 
she did, and the result. 

We sent the blanks to nursery school teachers in Wash- 
ington, California, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and they have written up their 
“stories” about their contacts and sent them to us for the 
final work of tabulating and interpreting the data. 

We are still working on this last bit of the study. These 
are some of the things we are hoping to find out. Do little 
girls take more contacts than little boys? Do two year olds 
take more than four and five year olds? Does the occupational 
status of the father have anything to do with the number of 
contacts? Do brighter children require more than duller chil- 
dren? Are there more contacts on a rainy day than on a 
clear day? 

This is just a peep into some ot the possibilities of graduate 
work. When you are deciding your career, keep them in 


mind. 


The Art of Home-Making 
E 


y 
Margaret Starcher 
Hove making is a fundamentally important industry in the 
nation—the industry for which, in the last analysis, all 


other industries are operated and from which the nation 
must draw both the raw material and the finished product of 
its citizenship. Otherwise the term “home-making” is to the 
most of us self-explanatory, and covers many ‘activities. 
According to the Census of Occupations of 1920 there were 
enrolled 21,000,000 home makers in U. S. as compared with 
42,000,000 persons who were listed as gainfully employed. 
However, the mere fact that the home-maker’s services do not 
come on the market makes her position a unique one. We 
feel there are many advantages in this non-commercial char- 


acter of heme-~>ol: 
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During my two ycars of experience in home-making 
I have developed no antipathy for any of the activities in- 
volved. On the contrary it has proved to be an enjoyable 
enterprise. 1 believe that the home-maker’s job is no more 
like drudgery than the efforts to earn a living in the teaching 
profession. Still further, I believe that in the majority of 
cases home-making is as important a career for a woman 
as a profession or business—that it may matter even more to 
the future generations that we have been successful home- 
makers than that we have been successful professional or 
business women, Then how are we to become adequately 
equipped or qualified for this field? 

We believe that a home economics training is the most 
tundamental prerequisite as it equips the prospective home 
maker with the underlying principles of her occupation. 

In home-making, as in any other field, one must keep abreast 
of the times in order to be competent. Successful home- 
making today, like any successful industry, requires a periodi- 
cal stocktaking of methods and materials. It calls for an open- 
minded, forward-looking inquiry as to whether housekeeping 
methods and cquipment are the best that are available to us; 
whether the doctrine of thrift extolled by us to our children 
in the use of money and materials is repudiated in our ex- 
penditure of needless labor and waste of time; whether we 
preach conservation of national resources, while in our own 
housekeeping methods we practise waste of human _ re- 
sources, exhausting our nervous and mental energies in an 
effort to keep pace with modern life by the slow gait of out- 
of-date housekeeping ways; whether we are clinging to the 
obsolete, labor-wasting, wrinkle-making, housekeeping meth- 
ods because we are unwittingly confusing the simple life with 
primitive life. These are some of the thoughts and the spirit 
which should dominate the modern mind. 

Today we talk and hear much about specialization and the 
influence of science. In home-making science plays a most 
important role. First, it made possible the transplanting of 
industry from the home to the factory, thus greatly reducing 
the time and labor spent in the home and leaving a time 
balance for the home-maker. In fact, for practically every 
task in the home we have its commercial substitute. It is 
here that the home-maker faces difficulty in choosing the tasks 
on which she will spend her time most wisely, for the job 
of the modern housewife is by no means a unified whole. 

Science has enlightened the modern home in the problems 
of child development, as well as in other phases through its 
painstaking research, the results of which reach us through 
scientific magazines, by radio, lectures, and through various 
agencies, both state and national. 

Intelligent purchasing is one of the most serious problems 
the home-maker faces today. In order to buy wisely we must 
be familiar with the commodities available. We must be able 
to judge quality and value received and not be unduly in- 
fluenced by organized advertising and high pressure sales- 
manship. The forces of a competing commercial world are 
urging us to buy, but few of them are giving informat?on 
which will help us to buy wisely. Home economics training 
should inculcate the habit of purchasing discreetly, of substi- 
tuting wisely in our buying, and of getting full value. 

We cannot leave unmentioned the social aspect of home- 
making and it is here that the personality of the home maker 
comes into realization. Hospitality is a great art and one 
which we should all aspire to cultivate. A successful family 
radiates cheerfulness, extends sympathy, cooperativeness, and 
a sense of understanding among its members, and expresses 
an atmosphere of peace, content, and the joy of service. 

Permit me to say in conclusion that if the home maker is 
a conscientious one and enjoys pioneering she shall never be 
unemployed because of insufficient materials and opportuni- 
ties, for today is the great awakening period in the field of 
home making and it challenges us to greater alertness and 
possible achievements for the future. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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HE home management house is a 
very essential part of the home eco- 
nomics equipment in any college and 

in many high schools today. Often times 
the financing of such a laboratory pre- 
sents an almost insoluble problem. This 
article describes how a college home eco- 
nomics club solved the problem with a 
modicum of financial assistance from the 
college. 

It was realized that a minimum sum of 
money was necessary for the purchasing 
of furniture and furnishings; that a 
steady income would be needed to pay the 
rent and the monthly expenses for gas, 
electricity, water, and telephone. Here, 
then, were the two big problems: acquir- 
ing a sum of at least two hundred dollars, 
and then an income of fifty dollars per 
month. 

The school did not have a student di- 
rectory although the students numbered 
fifteen hundred and the need for a di- 
rectory was apparent. The idea was sug- 
gested of securing local advertising for a 
student directory, publishing it, and trying 
te sell each student a copy. 

The college council was petitioned by 
the home economics club for permission 
to print the names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of the students and the 
faculty in a booklet, and for permission 
to sell advertisements in this directory to 
the town people. This was granted and 
the first student directory was published 
in October, 1926. 

It was hard to sell advertisements that 
first year, although the merchants are al- 
Ways anxious to bring their wares to the 
attention of the students. The idea was 
new to the town, the merchants, and the 
students. The fathers of the home eco- 
nomics club girls were sympathetic to the 
idea and advertised. Thus advertisements 
were obtained from the plumbing con- 
tractor, the dentist, and others. Some old 
graduates, lawyers and doctors, gave their 
cards. As it was the year of the state 
election full page ads were obtained from 
the Democratic and Republican head- 
quarters. 

It was found possble to rent a Queen 
Anne Cottage of eight rooms for thirty 
dollars per month. This cottage had 
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By 
Isabella C. Wilson 


Marshall College, Huntington, 
W. Virginia 


three bedrooms upstairs and one down- 
stairs. Five girls agreed to room in the 
house at ten dollars per month. This 
guaranteed the fifty dollars income neces- 
sary per month to pay for rent, gas, elec- 
tricity, and the telephone. One of the 
home economics faculty came to iive in 
the house as chaperon, and kindly fur- 
nished her bedroom. 

The college supplied us with cots, bu- 
reaus, and study tables from the dormi- 
tory for the students’ bedrooms. The 
walls were freshly papered and the floors 
painted at the expense of the college. 

A local stove manufacturer very gen- 
erously donated a gas range with oven 
control. Curtains were bought for the 
living room, dining room, bathroom, 
kitchen, pantry, and the hall. The club 
already had a set of black wicker furni- 
ture upholstered with roman striped linen 
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in rose and blue for the living room. 
Three throw rugs for the floor, a walnut 
dining room table, twelve split bottom 
chairs, and a white enamel kitchen table 
were all that was bought that first year. 
The club had been thinking of a house 
and planning for it for five years. In 
that time many dinners had been served 
with a profit from five to twenty-five dol 
lars on each. The club sold sandwiches 
on public school day. As a result of these 
endeavors the following supplies were on 
hand the day the club took over the 
house : 
4 mercerized table cloths 
4 dozen mercerized napkins 
set of wicker furniture (living room 
suite) 
dozen plates, of hotel ware 
dozen cups and saucers 
dozen bread and butters 
dozen sauce dishes 


dozen salad plates 


-~ +i + 4S tS 


dozen pie plates 


rd 
Ww 


dozen glasses 
silver tea set 
blue pottery jardinere and two blue 


_— 


vases 

Soon after entering the house a shower 
was held. The club members and _ their 
parents donated all kinds of kitchen uten 
sils from the dime store, and some that 
were more expensive. 

Every year old things wear out and 
have to be replaced but there is the fun 
of doing something new. Everyone ad- 
mires the home management house, and 
really it has cost very little, but it has 
taught the girls a valuable lesson that 
you can have what you want if you will 
work for it hard enough. 

Mistakes have been made, such as the 
purchase of cheap throw rugs which only 
wore a year or so, and then had to be dis- 
carded. Of course it would have been 
fine to have had two or three thousand 
dollars provided for the furnishing of 
everything at the beginning. But that is 
not the way most young folks furnish 
their homes. They study the home and 
the income and work toward a plan for 
its eventual complete furnishing. 

That is what has been done in this 


first Floor Clas of PBachse Cause house; first a study made of the Queen 
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Anne Cottage to see what type of furni- 
ture and furnishings were suitable, then 
a gradual growing toward the plan year 
by year with a discarding of the outworn. 
The 


chairs, a 


eight room 


service table, a clearflax linen 


second year dining 


rug, and two Windsor chairs were bought. 

The third year linen print drapes and 
pongee curtains were purchased for the 
living room, as well as a thirty dollar 
hand davenport and a table to 
Windsor chairs. The fourth 
made for the 


second 
match the 
year linen covers were 
davenport to match our drapes and two 
orange wicker chairs were added. 

A set of 


for a very low sum from a local pottery. 


green dishes was purchased 


The college donated a lovely set of rose 
glassware, new linoleum for our kitchen 
and bathroom and a vacuum sweeper. By 
this time new curtains were needed, for 
curtains will wear out. The college had 
bought a new rug for the home economics 
dining room and the old blue one was in- 
herited by the home management house 
living room. The college bought an elec- 
tric refrigerator for the cooking labora- 
tory, and the ice refrigerator was sent to 
the club house with a second hand kitchen 
The college donated a lovely gas 
The kitchen walls 


cabinet. 
range in green enamel. 
were painted cream color, the refrigerator 
and kitchen cabinet green to match the 
stove and the linoleum was a dull henna 
color with green markings. The curtains 
are white dimity with a green border. 
One of the members of the home eco- 
nomics department presented a set of red 
ware. All together it 


enamel cooking 


made a very pleasant green and henna 


kitchen. This last year the money was 
used to furnish a morning glory bedroom. 
The 
girls want a radio, a piano, and an En 
Yes, they really 


There is still much to be done. 


cyclopedia Britannica. 
do. If the ads go over big next year, per- 
haps we will be able to have one of these. 


And now I shall try to describe the 
home economics cottage as it is today. 


The 


are papered a soft tan, 


walls of all the downstairs rooms 
\gainst this back- 
ground in the living room are hand 
blocked linen drapes with an ecru back- 
ground marked in black, delft blue, and 
mulberry. The second hand davenport is 
upholstered in linen of the same colors 
as the drapes with a black background. 
The glass curtains are of ecru and the 
rug is a dull blue Klearflax linen. There 
are two Windsor chairs of walnut, a wal- 
nut table, and a walnut bookcase. A long 
mirror hangs over the old-time mantel, 
autumn colors 


and an oil painting in 


hangs on one side wall. 
The 


fashioned settee in a slip cover of tan and 


second living room has an old 


green. Curtains of tan and yellow hang 
at the 
green rep frame the large opening into 


window, while portieres of soft 
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the dining room. <A _ tan and 
heather rug carpets the floor. An autumn 
colored oil painting hangs over the man- 


green 


tel, and a cosy reading lamp casts its light 
The 


dining room opens off the second living 


over a comfortable reading chair. 


A walnut table and chairs, a serv- 
buffet 
Upstairs the girls have worked 


room, 


ice table, and a small furnish it 
nicely. 
furniture. 


The front bedroom is papered in a design 


wonders with the dormitory 


of orchid and lavender morning glories. 


The two drcssers are enameled in the 


same shade of green as the leaves. Green 
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striped spreads cover the cots, and green 
hemstitched linen covers the bureau. A 
green table stands in front of the tripli- 
which are curtained in 


cate windows 


orchid voile. The split bottom chairs are 


enameled the same color as the green 
leaves and are cushioned in lavender pop- 
lin. On the floor are braided throw rugs 
-of lavender, black, and green. 

So little by little the practice house has 
been furnished. The house as it stands is 
far from perfect, of course, but it is a 
living, growing example of the work th: 
Home Economics Department is doing for 
the girls—not just academic work, but ac- 
tual lessons in living as they will meet it 
in the Here, 
living, day by day, in a home which is the 


years to come. girls are 


result of their own efforts. They are 
learning just what it means to equip a 
home, in thought and effort and money. 
, They are having the most useful of les- 
sons in art--for they have to apply what 


Athey know and, if they make a mistake, 





they have to live with that mistake because 
they have paid to make it and they cannot 
afford to do things over at once to elim. 
inate it. 

Every girl in the home economics de- 
partment knows its story and has helped 
make it possible. It has not been easy, 
but when they go out to teach and need 
equipment which, in these hard times, the 
community will not feel it is able to buy. 
these girls will manage some way to make 
the necessary money 
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Dining room table ............... $ 25.00 
1 Doz. split bottom chairs ....... 22.50 
L APOniNe DOATd cies cco ces os sc 2.25 
1 Porcelain top kitchen table...... 4.75 
Blue rep portieres ..............3. 10.00 
TWO THPOW TUES: 5a. oes sb bose e wc 7.) 
Materials for curtains ............ 35.00 
$106.40 

ArtIcCLES PurcHASED 1927-28 
MMOW PUBS 6 S550 sos ieee e nets $ 15.00 
& Dining room chairs ............ 36.00 
A Serve TAGE oo. ook ew cece 10.50 
WO MINE? soc sras sce sakesooscn se 5.35 
MER Rr at rece eee eae akene 8.38 
2 Wantlsor hairs «<6. 000006008 9.00 
SS A EO se ssa ees ees 55.00 
$138.23 

ARTICLES PurCHASED 1928-29 
BSED 10:5 sae MAW nasa hie eae aoe 
One walnut living room table...... 12.00 
Two orange wicker chairs........ 9.00 

Living room drapes and rods and 
BID COVEES).< 44.0 ease Nese ene 32.16 
FN Oe sir on ener aM exace eats 49.00 
$117.69 

ARTICLES PURCHASED 1929-30 
PARE Biciiia sas eae a eee $ 10.50 
Buffet supper for old grads....... 25.23 
Slip cover and curtain material.... 51.17 
Br CCL, ae eee eee ee ae ae 15.75 
Labor for paper and painting...... 25:00 

Paper and paint (morning glory 
0 ea a are eee 16.50 
Plumber to install kitchen range.. 7.30 
$151.45 

Articles PurcHASED 1930-31 

Installation of electric range (ma- 
WEIRD 26 i sigs aria tae aian $ 48.49 

Installation of electric range (la- 
ID Ant ey bee Pek ou eee ea tater ° 31.90 
Ty Porat: 14 ae ee eee ee 23./9 
Coal stove for laboratory........ 13.00 
$120.05 
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A Boys’ Camp Cookery Club 


By 


Ruth Beedle 


Urbana, Illinois 


CHOOL clubs were first introduced 

into Thornburn Junior High School 

the second semester of 1929-30 and 
enough interest was shown to warrant 
their continuation in 1930-31, beginning 
after the close of the football season and 
mecting once a week. These clubs might 
he roughly divided into three types, ac- 
cording to their purpose or trend of ap- 
plication: pre-vocational, as journalism, 
library ; exploratory, as dramatics, French; 
and recreational, as boys’ camp cookery, 
stamp collectors, and fancy work (recre- 
ational being interpreted as an effort to 
make leisure hours more profitable as well 
as more enjoyable by discovering unsus- 
pected possibilities in familiar activities). 
The teachers arranged in the order of 
their choice three clubs from the whole 
list suggested, as those they preferred to 
When a satisfactory agreement 
was reached the pupils decided, in much 


sponsor. 


the same manner, upon their choices from 
this revised list. After a few adjust- 
ments were made, the clubs functioned 
successfully throughout the year. The 
Roys’ Camp Cookery Club, my first 
choice, offered only to seventh grade boys, 
was immediately over-subscribed and had 
to be limited to sixteen, the number that 
could be accommodated in the laboratory. 

The whole club plan was an attempt to 
encourage the pupils to pursue their own 
inclinations in any chosen direction, af- 
fording them an opportunity for indi- 
vidual enterprise and initiative, free from 
the constraint of examinations and the 
necessity of conforming to set standards. 
The clubs were characterized by the lively 
participation of the pupils in the various 
activities represented and the aim of this 
particular club was to give the boys a 
chance to acquire a little experience and 
a degree of skill in the preparation and 
serving of simple foods, such as would 
probably be available on camping trips, as 
well as to gain knowledge of food values. 

Since the club must be self-supporting, 
a treasurer was elected, and a fee of ten 
cents a week, payable in advance, was de- 
cided upon, Failure to pay the fee meant 
that the offender must bring his books to 
the laboratory and study while the other 
members of the club busied themselves 
with the cooking and eating of appetizing 
food. This may seem like a severe pen- 
alty for their neglect, for the envious 
glances cast in the direction of sizzling 
bacon or cooling butterscotch revealed 
more eloquently than words the hollow- 
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legged hunger of boy- 
hood, but it was effec- 
tive. No pay, no eat! 
The choice of foods to 
be served was_ limited 
first, by cost; second, by 
time required for prep- 
aration; and third, by de- 
gree of skill required 
and the complicated na- 
ture of the recipe, so that 
only those were selected 
which were cheap and readily obtained, 
as well as easily and quickly prepared. 
Each boy in turn was the “provider,” who 
bought and delivered the supplies. 
Among the favorite menus were: 
Bacon and scrambled eggs, thin sand- 
wiches. 
Creamed dried beef on toast. 
French toast, sliced oranges. 
Escalloped corn, salmon sandwiches. 
Fried apples, toasted crackers spread 
with cheese. 
Kidney beans with onion, devilled egg 
salad. 
3acon and pancakes. 
Toasted cheese sandwiches, cocoa. 
Sutterscotch, fudge. 
Buttered carrots with 
sandwiches. 


frankfurter 


There were never any leftovers. 

A spring picnic was planned and saved 
for, so that when the time came there was 
money enough to provide a generous sup- 
per, and what a picnic it was! The boys 
did all the work themselves, from build- 
ing the fire and cooking the supper to 
toasting the marshmallows. After the last 
bite of food had disappeared and the last 
song had been sung around the campfire, 
they carried water in paper sacks and 
soaked the embers thoroughly, according 
to the best Scout practices. 

The boys learned that one way to have 
good food was to cook it themselves and 
that team work is just as essential in the 
kitchen as on the ball ground, not to men- 
tion such small things as that measure- 
ments really do mean something, that 
quality is even more important in foods 
than quantity, and that it is easier to man- 
age little pancakes than big ones. 

As for myself, being accustomed to 
looking at things from a girl’s standpoint, 
| found the point of view of the boys en- 
tirely unbiased by any “mother-does-it- 
this-way” complexes, and their method of 
attack refreshing in its candil intention 
to know what it was all about. Cooking, 


The club on its picnic. 


to them, was not an end; it was a means 
to an end. They had always a definite 
purpose, something to be accomplished 
after the cooking was done. Cooking was 
a job; they tackled it, finished it, and 
were off to really important affairs. 
Incidentally, I learned that pockets are 
an indispensable part of a boy's equip- 
ment. Though my next cooking aprons 
have pockets galore, both fore and aft, 
{am sure I shall never be able to produce, 
instantly and unerringly, the piece otf 
string, the knife, or the slice of bread 
that an emergency demands and that any 
one of them would generously offer from 
his treasure chest as a matter of course! 
Out of sight, but not out of mind! 


Boys’ Club Song 
My Beeftsteak ’tis of the« 
Thick, rare, and juicy, 

Of thee I s 
I love thee 
With onions on the side 


neg. 


1 
I 


roiled or fried 


(I sliced ’em till I cried) 
Swiss Steak, By Jing. 


Our mashed potatoes, Gee 
They’re light and fluffy, 

Like clouds above. 

Hot syrup runs in rills 

On pancakes piled in hills 

\nd doughnuts give me thrills, 
Doughnuts that I love 


Dill pickles, fudge, and chees« 
Help fill our tummies 

But not for long. 

We love to cook and bake, 

Fry bacon, eggs, and steak 

The dishes we throw in the lake 


Where they belong 


Fried Chicken, ’tis of the 
Sweet bird with gravy 

To thee we sing. 

We love thy back and wings, 
Thy gizzard and stuffings, 
Thy legs and other things 
Fit for a King. 





Changing Butter Tastes 


By 
Elizabeth D. Bache 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


N Arian horseman galloped over 
the plain one day thousands of 
years ago, so the story goes, and 
discovered butter. He had a _ goatskin 
filled milk attached to his saddle. 
The journey was long and the road rough. 


with 


When he reached his destination, he op- 
ened his goatskin to take a refreshing 
drink and found a creamy yellow mass. 
He tasted it with reluctance, for in those 
days one blamed all sudden changes on 
He told of his dis- 
covery to men of the tribe who 
found that they could make this new 
food by beating sour milk in a 


spirits,—evil or good. 
other 


magic 
goatskin bag with a stick. So was the 
recipe for butter making first formulated. 
thousand before the birth 
of Christ we find the recipe being used 
by the Egyptians and fifteen hundred 
years later by the Greeks. In the early 
Christian era and well on to the Middle 


Two years 


Ages butter was reserved more or less as 
In the Scandi- 
navion regions it was produced in con- 
siderable quantities for government con- 
sumption and even for export. It is re- 
lated that in the twelfth century, German 
traders sent vessels to Norway to ex- 
This 
trade was stopped by one of the old Nor- 
wegian kings who stated that the butter 
was better for his people than the wine. 

Ever since the nineteenth century, the 
Danes have taken their place among the 
best butter making nations. Today, they 
are called “the teachers of the world” in 
butter making and hold first place among 
the nations for this product. 

At present the butter made in the 
United States is not much influenced by 
the export market. We do not grade all 
butter, although many butters upon ap- 
plication, are certified as to grade by gov- 


a food for the wealthy. 


change wine and fish for butter. 


ernment inspection. 

Changing conditions are bringing about 
changing butter this 
At first we desired the strong flavored, 


tastes in country. 
high acid, high colored, high salted butter 
to which we were accustomed in the slow 
farm The 
butter of this period was collected over a 
period of three to seven days and was not 
No starter was added, the 


making process. cream for 


pasteurized. 
acidity was high, and the flavors varied. 
Butter making on the farm reached its 
peak in 1910, when it included sixty per 


cent of the butter produced. Since then, 
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the seat of production has shifted to the 
factory. This move did not bring about 
a change of tastes. The public still de- 
manded the flavored butter to 
which they were accustomed, 

Inventions and 
with facilities of 
transportation have brought about more 
changes. The cream separator, invented 
by Wilhelm De Felak, was introduced 
into this country from Germany in 1886. 

As the creameries installed large power 
separators, creaming on the farm fell into 
disfavor. The farmers hauled the milk to 
The larger separators 
separate on an average of 2,000 lbs. of 
cream or over per hour and the separa- 
tion of the fat is so complete, that the 
skim milk is left with .1 per cent and in 
some cases .05 per cent fat. 

The Babcock Tester for the determina- 
tion of fat was invented in 1890 by Dr. 
S. M. Babcock of the University of Wis- 
consin. The introduction of the use of 
pasteurized cream and the use of pure 
cultures of lactic acid and flavor bacteria 
were first advocated by Storch of Den- 
mark, in which country it is used exten- 
sively. Eighteen ninety-seven marks the 
beginning of the use of commercial pas- 
teurized cream in butter making in the 
United States. This process lessens the 
bacteria count in cream and makes the 
more complete control of the ripening 
process and of the flavor. 


higher 


improved methods of 


production increasing 


the creamery. 


7 HE first commercial starter was used 
in Denmark in 1890 and introduced 
in the United States during the period 
1890-1900. In 1901 the first 
dairy laboratory was opened in a cream- 


commercial 


ery in Vincennes, Indiana, for improve- 
ment of quality and bacteriological control. 
It was discovered that much of the flavor 
of butter is due to the action of lactic 
Pas- 
teurized cream plus a pure culture starter 


acid bacteria of streptococcus type. 


by which the butter maker can obtain a 
uniformly fresh raw product, gives a 
more complete control of the ripening 
process and hence, control of flavor both 
as to intensity and as to kind. The bac- 
teria develop lactic acid and various vola- 
tile acids which probably react chemically 
with other compounds present and form 
esters and ethers that give the pleasant 
aromas and _ flavors. The intensity of 
flavor depends on the ratio between the 
amount of fat and the by-products of acid 
fermentation. If the by-products are 
small the flavor of the butter is low, but 
if the acidity 1s at a maximum the flavor 
is much higher. The process of cream 
ripening may also proceed naturally, but 
there is always the danger that less de- 


sirable bacteria may develop. 

About 1920, L. A. Rogers of Washing- 
ton showed that butter made from a per- 
fectly sweet cream which had not been 
ripened was the type best for long or 
short period keeping. This sweet cream 
butter does not develop the characteristic 
oily, rancid flavors which are common to 
sour cream butters and can be stored for 
a period of six months and maintain the 
same grade. 

Industrial refrigeration has made great 
progress since 1880 and has contributed 
essentially to the evolution of the butter 
industry, making possible the transporta- 
tion of butter from great distances and its 
storage in large cold storage warehouses 
in which it is kept at sub-zero temperatures 
from six to eight months. American 
trade has discovered that under such cir- 
cumstances, the average salted butter with 
high flavor deteriorates rapidly. This has 
automatically caused a churn of lower 
acidity with less salt and milder flavor. 

There are two general types of cream- 
ery butters in the United States: We have 
what is called a “Centralizer Butter” 
brought to the creamery from two or three 
states, often traveling a distance of five 
hundred miles. Plants for butter of this 
kind are located at central points through- 
out the country. The cream is graded 
and the acidity neutralized to twenty- 
seven per cent and then the starter, a pure 
culture of lactic acid, is added. The 
starter is allowed to grow a few hours to 
improve the flavor, then the cream is 
cooled down and churned the next day. 
This butter has a high flavor and aroma, 
the extent of the flavor depending on how 
carefully the cream is graded, the season 
of the year, and the care with which it is 
handled. 

The other type of creamery butter is 
called “Sweet Cream” butter. This butter 
is made from cream that is received every 
day from nearby farms. It is tested, 
graded, pasteurized, cooled, and_ kept 
sweet. Last night’s cream is this morn- 
ing’s butter. 

Either type of butter may be colored 
or uncolored, salted or unsalted, according 
to the market demands. 

Since 1917 large quantities of butter 
have been handled by cooperative cream- 
eries. These organizations aim to unify 
the product, raise the standard of quality, 
reduce the cost of production, and increase 
the volume of business. 

Another step in the improved quality 
of butter came about through the grading 
of cream which first became effective in 
1925. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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What to Wear! 


By 
Bessie Bell 


University High School, 
Oakland 


(A Monologue and Revue of the Correct 
Dress for the High School Girl, Presented 
in a Home Economics Program at the 
University High School, Oakland, Cali-- 
fornia.) 

A short act suitable to be staged before 
the curtain or to be given before any 
attractive and appropriate background. 

The verses are to be read to the ac- 
companiment of music as the models make 
their appearance (number needed). 

Special attention should be given to 
suitable costume and _ accessories. 

As each model enters, wearing the ap- 
propriate apparel, she makes a complete 
turn to display her costume, then takes 
her position on the stage. 

A spot-light to follow the model as she 
enters and turns, adds greatly to the effect. 


Every hour throughout the day 

Whether for work or play or rest 

A girl must choose the right kind of 
clothes 

If at all times she’s to be well dressed. 


Clothes need not be expensive 

For if one’s taste is good 

With the simplest kind of garments 
She'll be wearing just what she should. 


Some points which are new this season 
To your mind we would like to bring 
Which make the dress you are wearing 
The style which is “quite the thing.” 


The length of the dress is important 
And be sure that you have this right 
It is shorter for sport and day time 
And long for affairs at night. 


The sleeve is seldom lacking 
’Tisi fancy with ruffle or cuff 
And be sure you have the waistline 
Quite high and snug enough. 


The hat is worn back off the face 
To show a soft wave or two 

It may or may not have a brim 
Whichever best suits you. 


There’s a fad for plaid and stripe and 
print 

And for colors bright galore 

Better than one are two or three 

And sometimes even more. 


Now listen closely to the hour 
And see what should be worn 
For occasion and accessory 
Till eve, from early morn. 
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What to Wear! 


Mover I Enters 
At eight o’clock we hear the strike 
And the girl is thinking of school 
If Monday’s a warm and summery day 
She'll dress in something cool. 


Mopet II Enters 


Four days of the week the middy blouse 


With the pleated skirt of blue 
Though a very simple outfit 


Must be worn correctly too. 


The blouse must not be pinned in tight 
And the skirt can’t be 
The heels should be in keeping 


too long 


Or the costume will look wrong. 


Mone III Enters 
At nine o’clock if she goes to work 
Down in the heart of town 
She'll find a little tailored frock 
The proper sort of gown. 


(Continued on Page 225) 








Here’s a Good Home Project 


The girl who has elected to make a dress this summer will no doubt like this 
good looking frock of georgette of bemberg. 
touches of green and gold on a cream colored background, with red and gray ré 
peated in trimming bands and in the sash. Any soft material such as cotton voiles, 


sheer celanese materials, printed nets, etcetera, could be used 


Photo by Joel Fedet 


It is algerian red and gray and has 
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Notes of Int 


Growth of 4-H Club Work 


More than 840,000 rural boys and girls 
as 4-H 


report 


are now enrolled club members, 


according to a recent issued by 
the U. S. 
This good 
year and shows, said Mr. C. W. Warbur- 
Director of Extension Work in the 
that adults 
importance to 


Department of Agriculture. 


marks a increase over last 
ton, 
department, attach a 

deal of agricultural 
tension work with young people, since the 


great 
ex- 


parents of club members are encouraging 
the work and volunteer club leaders are 
giving time and energy to it in spite of 
the heavy demands made by the pressure 
of economic changes and the after-effects 
of the widespread drought. 

This boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work 
is part of the cooperative extension sys- 
under the 
Capper-Ketcham acts 
which the 


tem, organized Smith-Lever 


and and supple- 


mentary legislation, in State 
agricultural colleges and the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperate in ex- 
tending information regarding improved 
farming and homemaking methods. Each 
club member enrolls to carry on a definite 
piece of work involving production or 
conservation, such as growing crops or 
livestock, construction of clothing, prepar- 
ation and preservation of foods, and man- 
agement of the home. 

TheeMay issue of the Extension Service 
Review carries an interesting article on 
this 4-H club work by Mr. C. B. Smith, 
chief of the office of Cooperative Exten- 
Work. 


aspects of the work he says this: “One 


sion In discussing the aims and 
striking difference between 4-H club work 
and school work is that club work is vol- 
untary. It is not out of books, but out of 
life and things as they are. It is a volun- 
.. 4H club 
broadly 


tary seeking of knowledge. 
work both 
educational aspects. 
pects are incidental, but they are there. 


vocational and 


The vocational as- 


has 


It is immaterial to extension forces wheth- 
er 4-H club boys and girls ever become 
farmers or farm home makers. It is the 
that out of 4-H club work shall 
come an understanding and sympathetic 
attitude both and 
work—that the outlook on agriculture and 


intent 


toward agriculture 
nome making and community life shall be 
broadened—that the education 
and training, if one is to live an abundant 


need for 


life or contribute most to himself or to 
the world, shall be clear to every mem- 
ber.” 

The 


random from a large number show how 


following news items picked at 


some of this work is being carried on. 


The Good Luck 4-H Club of Nichols 
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erest 


County, Kentucky, made up of twenty- 
eight girls, has as a main project, cloth- 
ing construction. As an incidental one 
they are studying the subject of personal 
charm, realizing that clothing may mean 
little unless one understands that health, 
personal cleanliness, good posture, et cetera, 
with it. health, 


mental alertness, ambition, and the desire 


should go along Good 
and ability to work are all being stressed. 

In Vermont, Martha Leighton, assist- 
ant State 4-H Club leader of the Universi- 
ty of Vermont State Agricultural 
College says that there are than 
4,000 club members in_ that and 
of that number that there are more around 


and 
more 


state, 


the age of twelve than any other age. 
In Minnesota, the health “H” of 4-H 
club work is also being emphasized, and 
they are trying to have every club niem- 
do something to improve 
Mr. T. A. Erickson 
In this project the 
club workers have the cooperation of the 


ber in the state 
his or her own health. 
is State club leader. 


extension nutrition specialists and of the 
county and school nurses. 


The Master Farm Home Maker 
Movement 


The movement to give public recogni- 
farm made a 
conspicuous success of homemaking was 


tion to women who have 
initiated four years ago by The Farmers 
Wife magazine, a St. Paul publication. 
It is carried on in co-operation with the 
services in 


economes extension 


To date 354 women have 


home 
twenty states. 
received public recognition. 

In order to be eligible for considera- 
for this honor, a woman must. be 
nominated by five of her neighbors. 
When the nomination blank 
in The Farmer's Wife office, a question- 
work sheet is mailed to the 
nominee which asked to fill out. 
The information solicited is grouped un- 
‘der five main farm home 
plant; management of time and money; 
health 
family; relationships and attitudes in the 


tion 
is received 


naire or 
she is 


heads: the 
record and living habits of the 


family, standards for education, for recre- 
ation; community work. 

The fills out the work 
(some one called it her 
ography) and sends it in to the 
and it is then forwarded to a state judg- 


woman sheet 


has autobi- 


« fice 


ing committee. 

Twenty to fifty farm women in the 
state may answer the questionnaire. Five 
is the maximum number that may _ be 
chosen for recognition in any one year. 
Great care is used in making the selec- 


tion. Ten or twelve of the high scoring 
women are visited by two members of 
the judging committee and the actual con- 
ditions in the home are checked against 
the statements given in the work sheet, 
The 
from among the women visited. 

It is difficult to 
sentences all that 
has 


women to be honored are selected 
express in a_ few 
the movement is ac- 
complishing. tl been an important 
factor in giving farm women a sense of 
their importance in our national life. It 
has done much to focus attention on high 
standards of farm homemaking. It has 
set up for all of us—extension 
field editors, farm 
ideal for the farm homes of 


agents, 
women—a_ conscious 


the nation. 


From News Letter of the Minnesota Home 


Economics Association. 


Child Feeding Charts 


A set of eight Child-Feeding Charts 
prepared by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, is for 
from the Superintendent of 
Printing 


nomics, 
sale for twenty-five 
cents a set 
Documents of the 
Office. 

Attractive 
children illustrate certain points in the 
formation of good food habits and_ the 
effects of good nutrition. 
fifteen by twenty-three inches in size, and 
black and heavy 
The titles are :— 


Government 


pictures of well-nourished 


Each chart is 
printed in white on 
coated paper. 
Happy, healthy growing 
Signs of good nutrition 
The right start for the baby 
Aids to good food habits 
A good beginning in self-help 


wm wh — 


The same menu for all 
Meals for the three-year-old 
Foods for good nutrition 
Individual charts can not be sold sep- 
arately. 
Send 
Superintendent of 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


direct to the 
Govern- 


order and money 


Documents, 


Personals 


Edith M. Barber, free lance consultant 
and writer on home economics subjects, 
was elected president of the Home Eco- 
nomics Association of greater New York 
at a recent meeting. Other officers elected 
at the Beatrice Hunter, 
teacher, of dress designing at Washing- 
ton Irving High School and New York 
secretary, 


same time were 


University, vice-president ; 
Marjorie Heseltine; treasurer, Marjorie 


Kinney of Pratt Institute. 


Della T. Lutes is now Director of the 
Home Economics Department of the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation 
of Syracuse, New York. Mrs. Lutes was 
formerly housekeeping editor for Mod- 
ern Priscilla amd director of the Priscilla 
Proving Plant. 
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Occupational Status 
or Home Makers 


By 


Blanche W. Rollinson 


ANY of us are looking forward 

to the time when homemakers 

will enjoy an occupational status. 
At present not even a census status is 
recorded. It will be ten years before the 
next census and it is fervently hoped a 
recognized status will be accorded to them 
in the meantime. 

The present outlook 
occupational status for 
discouraging. However this should spur 
us to a deeper determination that girls 


for securing an 
homemakers is 


upon whom we are spending so much 
time, money, and thought shall go into 
woman's universal occupation, a recog- 
nized vocation. To accomplish this will 
demand the best efforts of all home eco- 
nomics teachers aided by others who be- 
lieve in a balanced education which pre- 
pares young women to do the work that 
will occupy the greater part of their lives. 

That this occupation of woman, at once 
universal and essential to progress, de- 
serves a Status is believed by the majori- 
ty, but we can not stop with a recitation 
of the belief. A large part of our task 
lies in training girls to believe that deep 
satisfactions and genuine happiness comes 
through skillful performance of the house- 
keeping skill and the art of homemaking, 
that it is essential to the highest levels 
of living to be able to excel in house- 
keeping skills and the art of homemaking, 
in these realms it is as worth while and es- 
sential as in any vocation which she will 
prepare for and until 
and that personal charm is enhanced not 
only through the presence of beauty but 


follow marriage ; 


through the radiance of capabilities. 
Our first thoughts are of this character ; 

does not the homemaker 

Status? Surely she deserves one, she .has 


why have a 
property rights, guardian rights, in some 
places equal rights before the courts and 
the power to vote; with all these why 
does she not automatically come into an 
occupational status? 

There are certain very definite reasons 
why this condition will be a long time 
coming, reasons which may be listed some- 
What as follows: 

The wide diversity of activities in the 
home precludes efficiency to a high de- 
gree in all directions. 

There is no universal! 
quirement from which the work of house- 
keeping and homemaking develops for 
those entering the marriage union. 

There are no activities all of which are 
definitely accepted as falling within the 
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educational re- 


province fer which knowledge is required. 
Work in the home actually done by the 
looked upon 


universally as increasing the income. 


homemaker herself is not 

A homemaker’s position is secure wheth- 
er she is skilled or unskilled. 

No definite hours are kept and there 
is no universal margin of time. 

There are no promotions or vacations 

The homemaker may or may not choos¢ 
to study her job. 

She is a lone worker, unchallenged by 
competition, 

No records are required of her, and 
she receives no money for her work. 

There is no standard of excellence for 
tasks. 


order 


the performance of the various 
lacks the 


and organization found necessary to suc- 


Homemaking generally 


cessful businesses. 

A brief discussion of the above points 
follows. 

There may be some truth in the state- 
ment that homemaking and housekeeping 
contain that a 
large degree of efficiency in the perform- 


such diversified activities 
ance of all of them could not be expected 
of one The argument 
be set forth that a homemaker especially 


individual. may 
talented in buying materials for the family 
and managing the income should not b« 
expected to construct the clothing of the 
family. In this case the homemaker is 
obliged to accept the standard set up by 
agencies outside which may be worse than 
This 


argues for preparation and standards in 


false when adopted by her family. 


this vocation with all its multiplicities. 
Anyone may enter the marriage contract 
with no qualifications for the work—the 
only occupation in which this is true, with 
the exception of the unskilled working 


class. Trial and error methods are ac- 
cepted without question indefinitely. As 
with unskilled 


cepted as a legitimate reason for a failure. 


workers an excuse is ac- 


falls 
One said to me, “I do 
therefore 


A homemaker may decide what 
within her realm. 
all the cooking and cleaning, 
I do not feel that I should learn to sew.” 
This home maker, like many, bounded on 
the east by teatowels, on the west by 
dishcloths, on the south by dustpans, and 
on the north by a stew kettle, proceeded 
to build up her thoughts to justify her 
position. This was done in the presence 
of the need of greater economy and more 
efficient management of the income. 
Though her beliefs could be torn asunder 


with a single question, she didn’t ques- 


tion them a moment. Her convictions 
false as they are, stand as truth. 
The superstructure of homemaking is 


founded in the birth of romance. This 
is supposed to stimulate knowledge and 


skill. 


that homemaking knowledge and 


There are still those who believe 
house- 
keeping skills come as a native endow 
ment 

Homemaking is the only work in whicu 
The woman may fail 
} 


security is automatic. 
in the work of this position but her dis 
charge is never based upon her inability 
to make 
broken homes, failure to make a home, or 


a home. In the court records of 
lack of skill in the performance of house- 
hold tasks are never a basis for releas« 
These very facts may be the foundations 
of the marital rift ending in the courts, 


but other reasons must be advanced to 


bring freedom. 
It will 
done by the homemaker will be considered 


be some time before the work 


in the light of actual and valuable exten 


sion to the money earned by the husband 


and father of the family. Sometimes 
death must take the homemaker before 
the family is aware of her economic valu 
within the boundaries of the home, The 


romantic and biological values of th 


homemaker have been accepted, but her 
economic importance is recognized by few. 


Only to a small degree is she a control 


ler of time. The entire house and her 
activities are geared to fit into the tim 
schedule of the wage earners and the pro 
gram of the school and life of the chil 
dren. The homemaker must constantly 
adjust her time and work. This very fact 
puts her and her work and its accom 
plishments in a subordinate position 
There have been devised no ways to 


measure the growth and increasing effici 


ency of the homemaker. If she is given 
to much personal study and if in the set 
tling process she does not lose her ambi- 
tions, then definite accomplishments may 
be seen in her spiritual development and 
increased efficiency in her management of 
money, time, and leisure. 


Homemaking has no thirty days leave 


or summer vacation. As an occupation 


it has no schedule for pleasure or study. 


Enforced vacations through illness are 
the only kind known 
off duty 


ject to interruptions 


There are no hours 
A homemaker is constantly sub- 
Personal satisfaction 
righteous feeling are the 


and an inner 


only rewards given for fine organization 
or steady application ! 
As a lone worker she becomes an emo 
tional worker 
As a lone worker 


failures are excused 


and forgotten and repeated 
Her field of interest narrows auto- 


matically. She has a tendency to become 


house-bound. As a lone worker she es- 
tablishes her own objectives and succeeds 
or fails as an individual accomplishment 


(Continued on page 223) 
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Book Reviews 


Peasant Costume in Europe. Fight il- 
lustrations in color and sixty-four in 
black and white by Kathleen Mann, with 
notes by J. A. Corbin. A. C. Black, Ltd., 
London. Macmillan, New York, 1931. 
$3.50. 

This volume belongs to the same series 
on costume as “English Children’s Cos- 
tume since 1776,” which we reviewed a 
few months ago. It is just as charming 
and informative and perhaps even more 
valuable as a reference book. 

In the preface, the authors explain that 
it is their intention “to present in a con- 
venient form a collection of typical exam- 
ples of peasant costume from a number 
of countries whose traditional dress is 
most interesting, decorative, and useful to 
the artist and designer.” This aim they 
have achieved by means of many sketches 
and short notes on costume in France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Central Europe, 
Sweden, and Russia. 

The sketches are charming, detailed, and 
accurate, the color plates delightful, and 
the notes interesting and useful. Many 
embroidery and jewelry designs are given, 
as well as dresses and headgear. These 
make the book useful to embroidery and 
sewing classes as well as when staging 
pageants or studying design. It would be 
a charming addition to any school or 
personal library. 


The Creation of a Home, by Emily 
Newell Blair. Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York, 1931. $2.50. 

This book, written in the form of ad- 
vice to a daughter about to get married, 
would make good outside reading for a 
class in home management. It deals in- 
telligently with such problems as the loca- 
tion of a home, the influence on its fur- 
nishing of the husband’s business, the 
necessity of proportion in furnishing it, 
hospitality, temperament, and, so forth. 
Mrs. Blair believes in a home as a place 
that expresses the best of the homemaker 
and contributes in every way to the life 
of its inmates. She advises the young 
couple to plan definitely what they can 
spend and not to spend too much of that 
amount on any one thing; not to make 
too ambitious plans; to determine just 
what proportions of beauty, comfort, and 
peace the home should furnish for the 
wife’s temperament and her husband’s, and 
plan expenditures accordingly. Above all, 
she counsels that the homemaker know 
her own virtues and faults and so plan 
her home as to take advantage of all of 
them. What is more, she tells just how 
to do it. 
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Textiles and Clothing, by Ellen B. Mc- 
Gowan and Charlotte A. Waite. Macmil- 
lan, New York. Revised edition. $1.32. 

This is a revision of the well-known 
textile book for high school students. In 
the preface, the authors explain that in 
the ten years since the book was pub- 
lished, many changes have taken place— 
in the production and consumption of tex- 
tiles, in the use of synthetic fibers, in 
fashions in dress which affect women’s 
fabrics. A new edition which will meet 
the needs of the woman shopper for in- 
formation on the value and care of fabrics 
and the industrial background of modern 
textile production. 

The purpose of the book is to give the 
high school girl an appreciation of values 
and to start her out as a careful and well- 
informed consumer. All those who know 
the first edition will welcome this revision. 


M. E. B. 


Fabrics and Clothing, by Sarah Mc- 
Bride and Ellen B. McGowan. Macmillan, 
New York, 1931. $1.00. 

This book is intended for junior high 
school and upper elementary grade classes 
in fabrics, and deals with household and 
dress materials. Only the ordinary terms 
are used and each chapter is provided 
with suitable tepics for study. The book 
is profusely illustrated, with photographs 
of the various stages in manufacture and 
growth of fibers and with sketches and 
photographs illustrating principles of de- 
sign and care of clothing and weaves, 
prints, et cetera. 

Besides concerning itself with the story 
of textile fibers, their manufacture and 
uses today, the book deals with design in 
dress, clothing budgets, intelligent buying, 
art and hygiene of clothing, and sewing. 
There is also material on household 
fabrics. 

The volume is provided with a glossary 
and an index. 


M. E. B. 


The History of Teacher Placement, 
prepared by the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies, 1931. An attractive 
thirty-two page booklet giving the history 
and development of teachers’ agencies in 
the United States. 


An Apparatus for Determining the 
Tenderness of Certain Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, by Victor B. Bonney, Paul 
A. Clifford, and Henry A. Lepper. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 


164. 


Do You Know 


That “dry ice” is made from carbon 
dioxide? The gas is first liquefied by re- 
ducing it to zero Centigrade by applying 
a pressure of thirty-eight atmospheres. 
The liquid is sprayed into tanks and be- 
comes “snow,” and the snow is gathered 
together and ‘molded under 3000 pounds 
pressure into solid white blocks with a 
temperature 141 degrees below that of 
plain ice. 


That the first time pieces—before the 
days of clocks—were of three sorts—the 
hour glass, the sun dial, and the water 
clock? And that Charies V. of France 
ordered the first mechanical clock in 
Paris? This was the clock in St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois which, a few hundred 
years later, was to signal the hour for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


That in the early days of American his- 
tory a mixture of chopped rags and feath- 
ers was sometimes used as filling for 
“feather beds,” and made what were com- 
monly calied “flock beds?” We suspect 
that they must have been far from com- 
fortable, for rags curl up in_ strange 
knots! 


St. Distaff’s day is celebrated on the 
seventh day of January, the day after the 
Twelfth Day of Epiphany; it is so called 
because women again took up the ordinary 
tasks of spinning with their distaffs after 
the relaxation of the holidays and feast 
days. Thus is a home making activity 
canonized ! 


Bandana is the Hindoo word indicating 
a method of dyeing and designing a tex- 
tile square. It is from this East Indian 
dyeing art that Javanese, Tie and Dye, 
and Lime Dyeing are derived. 

The square of cloth in the Bandanna 
method was first dyed a solid Turkey 
Red. The special madder used to produce 
this vivid red was so-called because the 
root was produced and obtained from the 
country of Turkey. 

After the square was a solid red, the 
design was produced by discharging the 
red from the material by a_ bleaching 
liquid in a powerful press. The pattern 
appeared on engraved metal plates, be- 
tween which the textile squares of cotton 
or silk were placed, then the bleaching 
liquid flowed into the grooves which 
formed the design. Often as much as five 
hundred tons pressure was used in order 
to secure a clear cut design. 

A genuine Bandanna is framed and 
mounted in the museum of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at Washing- 
ton, Dd. 
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Occupational Status 
(Continued from page 221) 


House work is unstimulating because it 
is done alone. The repetition of certain 
acts und the routine of the household 
tends to reduce mental activity along other 
lines. Since routine is conducive to mental 
laziness a homemaker is especially subject 
to this condition considering all the 
aspects of her work. To avoid or rather 
resist this mental stupor, I know three 
sisters, all of whom are especially bright, 
who learned poetry while washing dishes 
and doing other routine work. One would 
read each line to be memorized, and the 
other two would repeat the line till mem- 
orized. In this way the work was quickly 
done and much poetry was learned. The 
beauty of the attitude was that the two 
who did the work considered the third 
gave an equal share in getting the work 
done. Another friend memorized 
in leisure, then practiced them while at 
routine work. Two other friends enjoyed 
fiction, while one did the mending the 
other read out loud, the character of the 
mending determining the reader since one 
excelled in darning, the other in patching. 
Another homemaker placed a volume of 
poetry on the shelf and learned a line at 


songs 


work, using her own words “Doing the 
work [ can do with both my eyes and 
mind closed.” 

What is essential to efficient 
keeping in the mind of one homemaker 
For instance, 
a complete inventory of the house, re- 
cording additions of 
with date, 
essential for two reasons; to have an ac- 
curate record of non-expendable supplies 


house- 
is not essential to another. 
equipment 


house 


year, and purchase price is 


or equipment for insurances against fire 
and theft, also in case there is a mixture 
of possessions an accurate record is essen- 
tial. Then too there is the case of the 
accidental death which brings a settling 
of real and personal property. In no 
other haphazard 


occupations are such 


methods used. Take teaching for an ex- 
ample ; a teacher who did not have a class 
roll book kept as it should, containing 
information, and an inventory of her 
room, laboratory equipment, and library 
supplies, or who refused to consider them 
essential to her department's efficient work, 
would be taken to task if not discharged. 

One of the most important reasons why 
the homemaker will be a long time secur- 
ing a rating, is—that her work is not 
rated as being worth money. Only when 
someone comes in from outside the home 
is this work paid for in cash. Homemak- 
ing being built upon a romantic super- 
Structure, romance seem to fly, 
should the homemaker actually pay her- 
self $250 for thoroughly cleaning the 
house, or take $2.50 out of the weekly 
Pay envelope for doing the washing or 
ironing. If $3.00 were put in her purse 
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would 


as having been earned after a day spent 
at her cutting table and sewing machine 
it would be hard to forcast what would 
follow! An allowance associated with the 
homemaker to cover her personal need 
will tend to frustrate efforts for a worth 
while rating. 

A definite plan of organization and a 
systematic dividing of the energies are 
not found in the majority of households. 
Take a typical family who lives a short 
distance from me. The women are con- 
sidered good housekeepers. A call was 
made in the afternoon to find the women 
ironing. The next call was made in the 
evening with the hope of not interferring 





with any household duty, but ironing was 


going on again. Upon inquiring I learned 
that ironing is done any time of day 
or night and any day in the week ex- 
cept Sunday. The errand runner for this 
family goes to the village store three and 
four tires a day because the women of 
the family do not know at one time all 
the needs for the day. This method em- 
ployed by the majority tends to frustrate 
hope for a vocational status for home- 
makers 

Home is the place in which the home- 
maker does her work, it is the place her 
occupation builds; she is deserving of the 
recognition of an occupational status 


ICE BOX ROLLS 





A boon to 
as well as to 


_— CONVENIENCE of keeping a 
quantity of dough in the refrigerator 
to bake into delicious hot rolls whenever 
desired, is greatly appreciated by the 
up-to-date housewife. 

The same principle may be utilized 
by the busy teacher. Laboratory periods 
are often too short to com- 
plete bread making at one 
session unless excessive 
amounts of yeast or abnor- 
mally high temperatures 
are used. One way of solv- 
ing this problem is to let the 
students prepare the dough 








NORTHWESTERN 








the ‘Teacher 


the H. ousewife 


during one period, store it in the re- 
frigerator and complete the baking later. 
May we send you our newly revised 
booklet, “The Art of Making Bread” , con- 
taining recipes for Ice Box Rolls and also 
many other varieties of breads and rolls? 
If copies for students are desired, state 
the number required. 
aie ae We shall also gladly fur- 
exceptinname ish to teachers, on request, 
° an Outline of a Course in 
seach rs Bread Making, Basic Rec- 
your grocers ipes for a Variety of Breads 
- TOCENTS and Rolls and a Bread Les- 
son Wall Chart. 








YEAST COMPANY 


1752 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 








Changing Butter Tastes 


(Continued from page 218) 


The American public is beginning to 
want a mild flavored butter in preference 
to the sour cream butter more prevalent 
in the earlier processes. Hundreds of 
creameries have sprung up to manufac- 
butter sweet cream. Ameri- 
have this butter 
Modern machinery has made it possible 


ture from 


cans secured abroad. 
to churn sweet cream as rapidly as sour 
cream butter. Buttermilk powder made 
from sweet cream buttermilk is superior 
in quality to that of sour cream and can 
be used for baking. Sweet cream butter 
has little or no aroma, is saivy to spread 
and tastes like sweet cream. 

Since the keeping quality of butter is 
improved by the use of fresher, cleaner 
cream, cold storage over longer periods 
with little deterioration in flavor has be- 
come possible. The May and June sur- 
plus may be held for October, November, 
and December consumption. 

In the butter making countries, greater 
uniformity of product has been accom- 
plished by grading all butter for export. 
The in butter 
in the United States was begun by the 


first standardization work 
Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
\griculture in 1918, under the provision 
Food Law. 
Butter may be inspected and certified as 


ot the Products Inspection 
to grade through government offices in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Minneapolis. This may be done for 
anyone having a financial interest in the 
product upon making application. In case 
of any dispute as to quality, the govern- 
ment scoring is final. 

Improved methods of butter making 
have been brought about by dairy schools 
dairy The 
school at the University of Wisconsin has 
No tub leaves 


and research work. dairy 


# monthly scoring contest. 
the creamery without being first judged 
by the butter maker and a written record 
kept in the creamery. In scoring, flavors 
are credited with 45 per cent of the total 
100 per cent score. The other scores are: 
body, 25; color, 15; salt, 10; package, 5. 
Sutter, like other fats, readily absorbs 


odors and tastes. Objectionable flavors 


are due to feed and weeds such as garlic; 
to flavors absorbed from surroundings 
such as vegetables, cheese, kerosene; con- 
tamination of the cream with foreign 


substances giving a metallic flavor due to 
rusty cans or bacterial growth; bacterial 
contamination and fermentation causing 
bitter 


Many of these objectionable fla- 


stale, cheesy, metallic, yeasty, or 
butter. 
vors may be destroyed by the treatment 
of the cream with chemicals or heating it 
under pressure or with air, 

Butter must be over 80 per cent butter 
fat and not over 15 per cent water. It 
should contain preferably not over 2.5 per 
cent casein. 


cent salt and 9 to 1.5 per 


Butter of too high acidity develops an oily 
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or fishy flavor. Sour cream butter should 
not exceed .25 per cent acidity and sweet 
cream butter not exceed .18 per cent 
acidity. 

Butter consumption has not changed as 
markedly as butter flavors. We have in- 
creased from an average per capita con- 
sumption of 13.9 pounds in 1849 to 17.16 
pounds of butter per capita in 1929. The 
United States ranks fifth among the na- 
tions in the use of butter. 
different nationalities or 
local groups in this country are apt to 
Boston 


Groups of 


desire different flavors in butter. 
buys the high flavored centralizer butter 
whereas the preference in New York city 
The Danish 
butte: 
having &3 per cent butter fat, low acidity 


is for sweet cream butter. 


groups prefer a type of Danish 
and salt, and resembling a sweet cream 
dry butter. They will pay as much as ten 
cents per pound to secure butter of this 
kind. The Italians like any sweet butter 
which is inexpensive. The 
dark color, heavy salt butter, while the 


Irish want a 


Jewish people prefer a light, sweet, un- 
salted butter. 

\lthough groups may be said to vary in 
butter tastes, according to the nationality 
or location, more and more the trend is 
away from the high acid and high salted 
acid, low. salted 


butter toward the low 


butter and sweet cream butter. 
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“Education for home and family life is 
a field of education where all teachers 
may join hands and contribute through 
whatever subjects they teach.” 


A Demonstration Home Project 
(Continued from page 207) 
interested in the picture but he is much 
more interested in the development of the 
child. Likewise those responsible for the 
plan were naturally interested in the house 
hut were much more interested in the de- 
velopment of the girl. In working out 
this project the girls had some worth 
while experiences and developed some de- 
sirable appreciations: appreciation of 
values, property values, food values, and 
clothing values. Girls struggling with an 
imaginary budget can appreciate father’s 
efforts in stretching the 


and mother’s 


famiiy income. Aesthetic as well as prac- 
tical appreciations were developed: ap- 
preciations of simple furnishings which 
are in keeping with each other and in 
keeping with the house, appreciation of 
soft colors that harmonize, and appreci- 
ation of simple lines that express beauty 
School girls have had very 
furnishing 


and comfort. 
little with 
and. family budgeting so naturally they 
did not attain perfection within a few 
short must 
project by the standard of growth rather 
the standard of attainment. 


experience house 


weeks so we measure the 


than by 


The Evolution of Lighting 


(Continued from page 210) 


Lioyp. (Carrying a kerosene lantern 
and gas mantle.) Following the kerosene 
lamp the next method of lighting was by 
means of People living near oil- 
fields often have natural gas, but most of 


(Calls at- 


gas. 


the gas used is artificial gas. 
tention to a Paul Revere lantern near the 
table. ) 

Rut. (Carrying a flashlight.) Most 
of the lighthouses have been built during 
the past 200 years though a few were 
built in ancient We read of one 
on the northern coast of Africa over 300 
At first fires burn- 
ing on the tops of lighthouses were the 
Next 
came the use of oil lamps with reflectors 

The present method of lighting all the 
world over, from the smallest pocket- 
flashlight to the great searchlights seen 
for miles, is Electricity! (She shows aa 
ancient lighthouse moulded in clay.) 


times. 
years before Christ. 


only signals and guides at night. 
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Have You Read— 


“Home Economics in Relation to In- 
tegrated and Cooperative School Pro- 
grams” in the June number of the Journal 
of Home Economics, June 1931. 

“The Home Economics Teacher and 
the Superintendent of Schools,” Joint 
number of the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, June 1931. 

“Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child,” by Douglas A. Thom in the June 
number of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, 

“The In-Service Education of Teach- 
ers,” by Ned H. Dearborn, Director, In- 
stitute of Education, New York Universi- 
ty. This is also in the June Journal of 
the N.E.A. 

“The High School Teacher Does More 
Than Teach,” by John Rufi, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, in 
School Life, May 1931. 

“Putting Rubber into the Akron Food 
Dollar,” by Elsie M. Maxwell, in Home 
Economics News, June 1931. 

“Exploitation of Nursery School Chil- 
dren,” by Lulu Lancaster, Home Eco- 
nomics News, June 1931. 

“Purposes of 4-H Club Work,” by C. 
B. Smith, in the Extension Service Re- 
view, May 1931. 

“Mix Work and Play,” by Jessie A. 





Charters, Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, in McCall’s 
Magazine for July, 1931. 


What to Wear? 


(Continued from page 219) 


Satin slippers or high heeled pumps 
And a party gown worn out 

For the girl who works in an office 
Is poor taste beyond a doubt. 


Monet IV Enters 
A little suit of dark green wool 
When she goes down town to shop 


Mopet V ENTERS 
Or a simple print with coat and hat 
If for tea she plans to stop. 


Mopet VI ENTERs 
A charming little dress of voile 
For an afternoon affair 
With a group of friends at cards or tea 
Is quite the thing to wear. 


Mover VII Enters 
Perhaps the girl is fond of sports 
And at tennis wants to play. 
She'll choose a tailored dress in white 
With coat to wear on the way. 


_ Movet VIII Enters 


Or if the day is very warm 
And she wants to go for a swim 





She’ll wear some gay pajamas 
On the beach, before jumping in. 


Mopet IX ENTERS 
I think that you will be surprised 
When of the evening dress you hear 
A simple frock of cotton 
Is the newest thing this year. 


And since the jacket is the thing 
To make a dress quite smart 
Even in the evening now 

It plays its stylish part. 


Mopet X ENTERS 
Now that it is bed time 
And she lays her head to rest 
If she has a pair of pajamas 
She is quite correctly dressed 


Mopet XI Anp XII ENTER 
You may think the styles this season 
Have not been worn before 
But if you'll look at old-time pictures 


They're about what grandmother wore. 


“Education in the field of Home and 
Family life gives to children a better un- 
derstanding of human behavior. 

“What is needed is an intelligent part- 
nership between homes and schools for 
the benefit of the family and the child 
\n intelligent partnership recognizes the 
fundamental need of the partnership; that 
each member has a definite responsibility ; 


and all agree to a program of service.” 





THE SCHOOL LUNCH 





Help Your Friends to Know 
Practical Home Economics 








Please send FREE a sample copy of P.H.E. 
to these friends who are interested in teach- 


ing. 








NOTE. Please write addresses plainly. Mail to us at 


New York City 


468 Fourth Avenue 












Its Organization and Management 
in Philadelphia 


This book thoroughly covers 
everyday problems of man- 
aging school cafeterias. Re- 
vised Edition, 1930. 252 
pages, profusely illustrated. 

Price $4.00. 


INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 


Valuable standarized recipes for large quantity cook- 
ing in Colleges, Schools, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. 
Fifth Edition, 1929. 


These books should be in every school’s library— 
Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 
You may save their cost in a single day. 


Price $3.00. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 
6 East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Now— 


and for a few more weeks it is only 
$5.00 upwards, American plan 
$2.50 upwards, European plan 


AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 
The Boardwalk’s most hospitable hotel 
and the most noted hotel in Atlantie City 
for its excellent meals. 
SPECIAL EXTRA PRICED WEEKLY 
RATES ALSO QUOTED 
J. B. THOMPSON & CU. 


Owners and Operators 








FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the new, revised recipe book— 
“Royal Quick Setting Desserts and 
Salads.” Furnished free to teachers, in 
any quantity required. Address, Royal 
Gelatin Dessert, Product of Standard 
Brands Inc., Dept. G-165, 691 Washington 
St., New York City. 








Before you diet see your doctor 


Let America be warned to eat 
enough. Many foods are more de- 
licious and nourishing with suger. 
Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. 








FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boil-fast 
Mercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs, 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 

Dept. 41-U, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


COF EEE Corre trewine 


* AMERICAS Ai Brazilian-American 
° . Coffee Promotion 
avoritetS , y Committee 
DKINK — 11 Water Street 


“et &e *&e ww wk New York City 














Smooth and Creamy! 
sauces, ice 
custards, candies—all have an extra smoothness 


Soups, creams, pies, 
and _ richness 
“homogenized” 
Convenient. 
baby-feeding. 


when made 
Carnation 
Dependable. 


Milk. 


CARNATION MILK 


puddings, 


with double-creamy 
Economical. 
And wonderful for 





elhort" 


ALL-BRAN 
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Unit Course in Hygiene of 
Clothing 
(Continued from page 208) 
Scientific Principle. Human anatomy 
comprises a consideration of the vari- 
which 
human organisms. 
Applications. There are many illus- 
trations of deformed feet, this was 
during the war. 


ous structures make up the 


definitely proved 
Some savages and countries deliber- 
ately change the shape of a particular 
part of the body because they consider 
it more attractive. What about Amer- 
ican women’s feet? How do tight gar- 
ments affect posture? 

Hygienic clothing, based on ail the 
laws of health, will be selected by the 
well informed individual. 

Scientific Principle. Hygiene is that 
department of sanitary science which 
treats of the preservation of health, 
especially of families and communi- 
ties. 
Applications. 
health laws that are easily violated by 
the kind of clothing chosen. 


There are a number of 


For ex- 
ample, for certain occasions eyes need 
a shade over them, to protect them 
from excessive light. Many fashions 
disregard this need. Clothing should 
be chosen so that bodily functions are 


Many 


ments are not selected with an eye to 


never hampered. times gar- 
bodily needs but rather because of a 
particular fashion. 
Posture may be impaired by poorly 
fitted clothing. 

Scientific Principle. 
cerned with the positions of the body 


Posture is con- 


that can be maintained with no strain 
for a considerable time. 
Applications. 


heavy, one sided, or too tight in any 


Clothing that is too 


particular place may be detrimental to 
correct posture. 


5. The correctly clothed body must have 


sufficient freedom for growth, move- 
ment, and function. 

Scientific Principle. Naturally the 
normal body is unrestricted. 
Applications, One of the most im- 
portant requirements for clothing is 
that it be sufficiently loose for growth, 
movement, and function. These points 
are often disregarded by fashion de- 
signers and so many people select 
clothing that restricts the body. 
Satisfactory clothing should give pro- 
tection from extremes in temperature. 
Scientific Principle. 
perature of the body is 98.6° F. 
Applications. 
ficiently protected to keep its normal 


The normal tem- 
The body should be suf- 


temperature with the least possible et- 
fort. A person can change his cloth- 
ing and is expected to keep his body 
sufficiently warm. For his best devel- 
opment the careful selection of pro- 
tective materials must be considered. 


. Garments that can be 


. Clothing’ should help minimize heat 


loss. 

Scientific Principle. There is an opti- 
mum temperature and humidity for 
the environment of the human body. 
Applications. Heat loss can be les- 
sened by wearing clothing that en- 
meshes sufficient air to provide a tem- 
pered environment for the body, and 
thus aid the body in heat production, 
If the body is too cold more warm 
blood is needed near the surface to 
keep it warm and in good health. 


. Clothing may be a factor in the rate 


of metabolism. 
Scientific Principle. The total heat 
liberated (in calories) in the body is 
equal to the total number of calories 
consumed as food. 

Applications. To date, experiments 
do not prove that clothing has any in- 
fluence on metabolism. If clothing 
helps to retain warm air near to the 
body, as much heat may not be pro- 
duced in the body and therefore less 
food may be needed. This is a theory 
that needs much experimentation and 
study. 

easily and 
cheaply cleaned are best for health. 
Sctentific Principle. 
next to godliness. 
Applications. The 


become degraded and lost his hold on 


Cleanliness is 


person who has 
life seems to welcome dirt and allow 
filth to accumulate on his body and 
clothing. In general the more refined 
the nature, the more people demand a 
clean body and clean garments. Often 
a person with a very small income is 
more concerned with cleanliness than 
the one with more money. 


Guide Sheet IV 


PROBLEM 4. 


in 


How should the basic principles found 
physiology, anatomy and hygiene be ap- 


plied in the study of clothing and health? 


Is 


i: 


How do physiology, anatomy, and hy- 

giene differ? 

. Study the natural shape of the parts 
of the body most commonly distorted 
by clothing. 

. State six laws of health. 

. What are the correct positions for 

standing, walking, and sitting ? 

How might bodily growth be retarded 

by clothing? 

Why clothing that 

movement be detrimental to health? 


should restricts 
. How and why does body temperature 
vary? 
Explain the physiological processes 1n- 
volved in heat production. 
Would it be possible to discover an 
environmental temperature that would 
make the body require the least pos- 
sible amount of food? 
. Could clothing ever be a factor in such 
a temperature ? 
Give four hygienic reasons for the 
wearing of clean clothing. 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 
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Singer Educational Service 
Free to Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and tc 
make possible in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 
following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical 
machine operation and adjustment, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one day each, according 
to local needs and conditions . . . Free textbooks for 
teachers taking the course . . . Free loan of machines 
to teachers for practice work if machines are not avail- 
able . . . Free materials, for use of teachers in practice 
work ... Free manuals on modern machine sewing 
for the pupils of your sewing classes . . . Free wall 
charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading the 
machine and bobbin . . . A demonstration lesson for 
sewing classes when the intensive teachers’ course 
has been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. 
® 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., INC. 


Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
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The ADMIRAL 


On the Beach Front at cool Cape May, New Jersey 


A beautiful modern fireproof hotel offering 
accommodations of the highest type— 
350 rooms with sea water baths. 
American and European Plans 
Rates exceedingly Modest 
GOLF - TENNIS - BOATING 
Surf Bathing directly from Hotel 
Outdoor sea water swimming pool 


Concert Orchestra 


Saddle Horses 


George M. Boughton, Managing Director 

















Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 















Singer Educational Sowing Sassi 
i 1 da neal Food Economy 

Publications y 

furnished f to all teachers) One sample each of any six of these 

ye ye we products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket Contains the most practical and helpful 

net St ae sending, Detachiile Shoulder Straps, lessons in meal improvement and the 






































F 1876—Machine Sewing. Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, . : 
tome 1917—Short Cuts to as Sewing. Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and saving of food money. Leading colleges 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, are using this booklet in class work. 
(Price 10c to pupils.) i Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. We furnish it free in any quantity re- 

Form a6 mag (Erion ite bean ol Free upon request quired. Ask for sample first. 
Form 2013—How to mw ona aga . Educational Department 

7 eS, f —_ t—No. 6 
ee WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. KNOX GELATINE 

For Students h 87 Warren Square 111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- Three Oaks Michigan 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. ; ae 

Aico Wren, Charts soning stitching “Kitchen-Tested” Flour Recipes 

ia ase oO antag iee machines. Height and Weight Charts i 
Singer Service to Schools 15 Free in Every Sack 

Includes an intensive course in prac- An approved chart for boys and girls 
tical machine operation and adjustment showing weights for different ages and Inside every sack of GOLD MEDAL 
for sewing teachers, with free materials heights. A copy should be in every “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour are 15 simplified 
for practice work. Also demonstration child's hands to show them the im- cake, pastry, and hot bread recipes pre- 
lessons for sewing classes at completion portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents »pared by the world’s most famous home 
of intensive teachers’ course. a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents economics experts. To get the full set, 

Full information upon request to each, simply ask your grocer for GOLD 

. MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 
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Recipes Change Every 3 Months 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 





Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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Sunkist Food Bulletins “Food Value of the Banana” 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished Illustrated 
quantity for class distribution to 


A Series of Lesson Plans 





Valuable to both teachers and students. 

































































Sepcmare, Satine | fer P ag on a economics classes. Citrus fruit | 
een Segeten ont mags ve gage oe recipes and topical matter on place of A 24-page booklet. presenting this sub- 
Powder, what a good baking powder citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. ject in text and tables, on authority of 
really is. A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with leading dietitians. 
Foods,” will also be sent. f 
) Economic F ED FRUIT COMPANY 
Home Economics Department est: 2. , Citiotia Fk Grower UNITED U Cc 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY Exchange, Box 530, Station C, Research Dept., 1 Federal Street ( 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. Los Angeles California Boston Massachusetts 
! 
fF 
PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written F 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 
INCLUDED ARE: T 
How It All Began Ethel Sunderland Take Our Advice Florence Harris . 
Pageant of the Home Mary M. Buckley | Food Fairies’ Party Edna Schaeffer ' 
The Awakening of Amy Brant A Day in Happytown Elizabeth Lewis 
E 
Attractive board binding. .144 pages 5/2 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 
él 
ORDER BLANK 
° | . M 
Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
M 
Me Siicbwathiseus beeeasd ob ae eee eT ee Enclosed please find ............ .+. for which send 
Et 
Se 8 @ 6 62 6.68 8.8998 6060604840808 80686 00690395 68 © PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for oe eS 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 R 
\ 
ON PETE CME SEER See eee Rare a ee ee eee PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .............. -copies | 
$1.50 per copy M. 
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